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As the contents of these volumes are a fit memorial of 
Garrison, the reformer, so their external opulence and beauty 
are appropriate tributes to Garrison, the printer,— appro- 
priate because he was a good printer before he was a good 
reformer, and for some time after, always with an eye for 
good composition and paper and press-work, never imagin- 
ing that the cause of truth and justice could disdain these 
circumstantial aids. Nevertheless, from an early copy of 
the Liberator to these handsome volumes, 522 and 480 pages 
octavo, the «sthetic distance is immense. None handsomer 
has been issued by an American house. The beautiful 
typography and press-work of De Vinne has been seconded 
at every point by the book-maker’s art and skill; and these 
fine externals are a fitting introduction to the general make- 
up of the book, considered as an intellectual result. The 
labor spent upon it must have been incalculably great. I 
do not know where we should look for another such exam- 
ple of elaborate patience and fidelity. Mr. Cross’s Life and 
Letters of George Eliot was admirably conceived, but the 
task-work it involved must have been the merest pastime 
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in comparison with that which has brought the contents of 
these volumes into such perfect form. Not only is the body 
of the narrative admirably arranged, but every possible help 
is given to the general reader for its immediate enjoyment, 
and to the student for the verification of its facts and the 
following up of every line of argument and exposition. 
There are marginal references throughout to the authorities 
in print and manuscript on which the text is based, with 
cross-references also, and hints of various kinds. The foot- 
notes are extremely full and rich. They contain hundreds 
of brief biographical sketches of men and women named in 
the body of the work. The table of contents is in the 
manner of an old-fashioned “argument” and has an appe- 
tizing quality. The index is the most phenomenal feature 
of the book,—it is an index to so much besides the con- 
tents of the volumes. The illustrations, with some few ex- 
ceptions, are portraits made from contemporary paintings 
and daguerreotypes. For the most part there is often little 
in them to suggest the present aspect of the persons named. 
The swarthy leanness of Theodore Weld, contrasting with 
his present blond magnificence of hair and beard, is, perhaps, 
the most astonishing. Of Garrison himself there is a fron- 
tispiece picture at the age of thirty; but, in advance of this, 
a cut after the excellent bust of him by Anne Whitney in 
1878, when he was seventy-two years old. Facing page 
fifty-six there is a cut after a “practice” portrait, made 
when he was twenty. It seems impossible that it should 
have been a decently good likeness at the time. In some 
later volume, we shall probably have the beautiful engrav- 
ing that appeared in the Century a few months ago,—a 
benediction face. When the later volumes are to appear, 
and how many of them there will be, the present volumes 
do not tell, They will be waited for with great impatience. 
But there is consolation for the incompleteness of the book 
in the fact that the years from 1830 to 1840 were the most 
significant in Garrison’s life and in the abolition movement. 
They set a ball a-rolling which gathered volume and mo- 
mentum till slavery was ground to powder by its resistless 
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motion and its awful weight. How strange it seems that 
only fifty years ago this very day on which I write (October 
21) Garrison was mobbed in Boston by “ gentlemen of prop- 
erty and standing”! There was something marvellous in 
the suddenness of both the pro-slavery and the anti-slavery 
development. For both, our thanks are due to Garrison as 
to no other man. The logic of Calhoun, the moral senti- 
ment that made resistance possible, both took their rise in 
that “obscure hole” where Garrison was “ferreted out” 
by Mayor Otis’s police, and where he had for “his only 
visible auxiliary a negro boy.” 

In the two volumes there are but two general divisions, 
“The Formative Period” and “Storm and Stress.” No one 
is likely to complain that the former is dwelt upon too 
long. It covers less than sixty pages, its three chapters 
treating of the ancestry, the boyhood, and the apprentice- 
ship of Garrison. His parents were both born in New 
Brunswick, whither his paternal grandmother had removed 
from Rowley, Mass., in 1764. Soon after her arrival, with 
her father’s family, she married Joseph Garrison, who seems 
not to have been a New England emigrant, but direct from 
the old country. Abijah, a son of this marriage, was the 
father of William Lloyd Garrison. He came very near in 
1774 to being no one’s father. His mother undertook a 
voyage down the St. John in a little boat, when the spring 
floods were loose. She had a boy for her companion and 
Abijah in her arms. Her boat was wrecked ; an ice-cake to 
which she had betaken herself was driven near the shore; 
she wrapped up her baby in all the clothing she could spare, 
and threw him on the bank; she next swung herself ashore, 
the boy doing likewise. The baby was unharmed, and 
a kindly Indian gave them food and shelter and safe con- 
duct to her father’s house. But for the fact that the young 
Abijah lived to marry Fanny Lloyd, of Deer Island, N.B., 
and to be the father of our Garrison, it might be doubted 
whether he was worth his mother’s brave defence. The 
piety of the son’s biographers cannot conceal the fact that 
he was an almost worthless person, given to drink, and 
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in 1808, when Lloyd was less than three years old, desert- 
ing his wife and family and never coming back to them. 
He had brought his wife and two children to Newburyport 
in 1805, a few months before the birth of Lloyd, whose 
best inheritance from him was his enjoyment of literary 
self-expression. For the more sterling qualities of his 
nature, he was indebted to his mother, a truly noble woman, 
earnest, simple, and sincere, and, like the Athenians of 
St. Paul’s Acropolis speech, “ very religious.” And Lloyd 
was always like her in this last respect, true to the local 
omens of his birth (Dec. 10, 1805) in a house that is still 
standing between the house in which Whitefield died and 
the church where he was buried. 

The mother’s occupation, that of a monthly nurse, took 
her to Lynn in 1812; and Lloyd followed her there in 1814 
or 1815, in order that he might learn shoemaking while as 
yet he was “not much bigger than a last.” Mrs. Garrison 
went to Baltimore in 1815, taking her children with her; 
but Lloyd soon returned to Newburyport, where he got a 
little more schooling. Her letters, full of affection and 
solicitude, made up only in part his loss of her immediate 
care. His dutiful replies could not assuage the sorrow of 
her anxious heart. In 1817, he was apprenticed to a cab- 
inet maker. Getting homesick, he ran away, was over- 
taken, brought back, and honorably discharged. In 1818, 
he was apprenticed to the editor and proprietor of the 
Newburyport Herald. At length,—aged thirteen,— he had 
found an occupation that he liked, and which was to grad- 
ually open out for him into a great career. His appren- 
ticeship was marked by no event of special interest except 
a series of his own anonymous articles, which pleased his 
employer, and attracted much attention, particularly that 
of Caleb Cushing, who discovered his secret and encouraged 
him to go on, little imagining how they would stand con- 
fronted “in the evil days to come.” His apprenticeship 
ended in 1825, when he was only twenty, but imagined 
himself twenty-one. He did not find out his mistake till 
ten years later, and must have misdated many birthday 
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sonnets,—a form of poetical effusion to which he had a 
remarkable determination. Of the many examples given, 
only a few have music and felicitous expression. One that 
he wrote in jail at Baltimore stands in the highest rank : — 


High walls and huge the Body may confine, 
And iron gates obstruct the prisoner’s gaze, 
And massive bolts may baffle his design, 
And vigilant keepers watch his devious ways : 
Yet scorns the immortal Mind this base control ! 
No chains can bind it, and no cell enclose : 
Swifter than light, it flies from pole to pole, 
And, in a flash, from earth to heaven it goes! 


It leaps from mount to mount; from vale to vale 
It wanders, plucking honeyed fruits and flowers ; 
It visits home, to hear the fireside tale, 
Or in sweet converse pass the joyous hours : 
’Tis up before the sun, roaming afar, 
And, in its watches, wearies every star ! 


Ensuing on his premature arrival at the estate of man- 
hood, a series of editorial experiments consumed the years 
from 1826 to 1829. Establishing the Free Press at New- 
buryport, the most pleasing incident of its brief career was 
its receipt of certain anonymous contributions of poetry, 
and the discovery that they were from a Quaker lad named 
Whittier, the firstlings of his Muse. So began a friendship 
which no differences of after times could ever seriously 
harm. At the end of six months, the enterprise was given 
up, and Garrison resumed the position of a journeyman 
printer; but this again was not for long. Going to Boston, 
day after day and week after week he endeavored in vain 
to get employment. His interest in politics was great, and 
he soon had a newspaper controversy on his hands. His 
interest in religion was even greater; and, though a devoted 
Baptist, he tried all the famous preachers of the city,— Lyman 
Beecher, Channing, and Pierpont. In January, 1828, he be- 
came the editor of the National Philanthropist, the first 
paper ever devoted mainly to the cause of temperance. He 
had been type-setting in the office a few months before. As 
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yet, the iniquity of slavery had drawn his attention only in 
the most casual manner. But a change was near at hand. 
There was an earnest word in the second number of the 
Philanthropist which he edited; and, in March, Benjamin 
Lundy came to Boston, and to the very house where young 
Garrison was boarding with the editor of the Philanthropist. 
An admirable account of Lundy’s career up to this time is 
given by Mr. Garrison’s biographers. Garrison was at once 
impressed by his sincerity and earnestness. His paper gave 
immediate evidence of this. Lundy convened as many of 
the Boston clergy as he could at Mr. Collier’s house. From 
that meeting dates the entrance of Garrison on the anti- 
slavery reform, and also his distrust of the clergy, so little 
impression did Lundy make upon their minds or hearts. 
Summoned to Bennington, Vt., to edit a paper just estab- 
lished with a view to furthering the re-election of John 
Quincy Adams, the frequency and pungency of his anti- 
slavery editorials were convincing to Lundy that here was 
just the man he wanted to assist him in his work as editor 
and publisher of the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
So he walked all the way from Baltimore to Bennington 
to imbue Garrison with his opinion, and not in vain. It 
was agreed that Garrison should become the resident editor 
of the Genius, Lundy its travelling agent; but, while Lundy 
went to Hayti with twelve emancipated slaves, Garrison 
remained in Boston, and accepted an invitation to deliver 
an address on the Fourth of July at the Park Street Church, 
in the interests of the Colonization Society. He was nearly 
prevented from enjoying this distinction by his inability to 
pay a fine of four dollars for failure to do militia duty, a 
writ ordering his appearance at the Police Court at the time 
fixed for his address. But he borrowed eight dollars, and 
the address was given. There was no poverty in that. Its 
opulence of thought and sentiment was in surprising con- 
trast with his material indigence. But in behalf of the 
Colonization Society he said next to nothing. The long 
quotations from it that are given prove him to have been 
already the master of a style remarkable for its clearness, 
force, and general purity. 
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In August (1829), he met Lundy, as agreed, in Baltimore, 
—a city made precious for him by his mother’s residence in 
it, and sacred by her death. Here the Genius of Universal 
Emancipation was to be published,— a fact which marks the 
incompleteness of the pro-slavery dogma at that time, in 
comparison with its subsequent development. But, since 
Garrison and Lundy had met in Boston, Garrison had come 
to the conclusion that IMMEDIATE AND UNCONDITIONAL 
EMANCIPATION was the demand that must be made. Rev. 
James Duncan had published a small volume in 1824, in 
Indiana, making this demand; and, still earlier (1816), the 
Rev. George Bourne, in The Book and Slavery Irreconcilable, 
had insisted upon “total and immediate abolition.” These 
were the only anticipations of Garrison’s position. Whether 
he was aware of them in 1829 does not appear. It is certain 
that Bourne’s remarkable book was known to him in 1830, 
and that in 1831 it furnished him with some of the most 
vigorous phrasing of his Liberator address, “'To the Public.” 
Lundy could not accept the new gospel for himself. He 
was opposed to the Colonization Society, but believed in 
gradualism; but he was willing that Garrison should pro- 
claim it over his own initials, and Garrison was satisfied 
with this arrangement. His connection with the paper, 
which had been published with irregular intermittency for 
some years before, signalized a great improvement in its 
appearance and contents. How little of an “infidel” he 
was at this time is shown by his reprobation of the “infi- 
delity ” of Jefferson and Paine, and by his qualification of 
his admiration for Lydia Maria Child with blame of her 
“religious notions.” The year 1829 was the year of 
“Walker’s Appeal,” a remarkable pamphlet, written by a 
colored man of Boston. Garrison’s treatment of this “ san- 
guinary” production was of a piece with his treatment of 
such things always before and after. He reprobated insur- 
rection, while making plain his sentiment that, if any people 
were ever justified in forcibly overthrowing their oppressors, 
the black people of the South were so justified. The 
Genius marshalled every week an array of instances of 
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cruelty to slaves; and it attacked the inter-State slave 
traffic with no sparing hand, so that the wonder is it did not 
sooner come to grief. The catastrophe, when it arrived, 
however, was of Northern instigation. Garrison had held 
up to scorn and loathing Francis Todd of his own native 
town for permitting a vessel which he owned to take a 
cargo of slaves from Baltimore to New Orleans. There was 
an indictment for libel and a trial, after a fashion. The 
particulars of the trial and Garrison’s subsequent imprison- 
ment, as given by his biographers, are full of interest. In 
all these earlier chapters, and, indeed, throughout the book, 
we are obliged continually to remind ourselves of the age 
of the young man who dared so much, and with such steadi- 
ness of intellectual aim. At the time of his imprisonment 
in Baltimore, he was only twenty-four years old. 

The Genius had fallen into trance again before he went 
to jail, the prosecution hastening an event which was 
already predetermined by the financial straits in which its 
proprietors had found themselves. Garrison’s valedictory 
solemnly promised that his pen should not be idle long. 
He was very soon revolving the plan of a new paper, of 
which he should be the exclusive editor, and issued a pro- 
spectus of The Public Liberator and Journal of the Times, 
to be issued in Washington, D.C. But it was destined to 
have Boston for its habitation, and, happily, a shorter name. 
During his seven weeks’ imprisonment, he had written three 
lectures upon slavery; and now he journeyed northward, 
delivering them upon the way. Baltimore would not hear 
them, and he did not see that beautiful city again till 
slavery was dead and buried. At Philadelphia, a hall was 
secured, after many vain attempts; and an audience, com- 
posed almost exclusively of Friends and colored people, 
came and heard the stern indictment. James and Lucretia 
Mott were there, their radical religious opinions shocking 
him as much as his “hard language” troubled them. It 
is very pleasant in these volumes to find how early in the 
contest one after another of those whose names have grown 
“sweeter than honey to the lips of men” allied themselves 
with Garrison. Thus, in New York, the Tappans came to 
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hear his lectures. (Arthur Tappan, then a perfect stranger, 
had paid his fine, $100, and released him from the Balti- 
more jail.) In Massachusetts, he would fain give Newbury- 
port the first benefit of his lectures. But one church and 
then another was closed upon him by the trustees, after the 
pastors had tendered them to him, so that he only managed 
to get a single hearing. In Boston, he endeavored vainly 
for a fortnight to procure the freedom of a church in which 
to say his word. At length, the “infidels” to whom Abner 
Kneeland preached in Julien Hall offered him that for his 
purpose. “It was not without reluctance that the young 
Baptist accepted this courteous offer from a sect whom he 
had so recently denounced and held up for reprobation, 
and who now taught him, and the Christian brotherhood 
to whom he had vainly appealed, a lesson of charity and 
toleration that might well cause them to blush.” Bronson 
Alcott was there to hear him. So were two Unitarian min- 
isters, Gannett and May. May was immediately converted. 
How charmingly he has told the story in his Recollections ! 
Gannett was not. What a flaming apostle he would have 
been, had it been otherwise ordained! As for May, woe 
was unto him if he did not preach the gospel of immediate 
emancipation the next Sunday at Church Green, interpolat- 
ing to this end a sermon upon Prejudice, which the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association was about to publish as a tract. 
It did publish it, but without the interpolations. Henry 
Ware, Jr., then in authority, insisted on their omission,— 
the Henry Ware, Jr., who wrote,— 


“Oppression shall not always reign, 
There comes a brighter day,” etc. 


There were degrees of anti-slavery sentiment in 1830 as 
afterward, and Mr. Ware’s degree was not May’s nor Gar- 
rison’s. The lectures were a distinct foreshadowing of the 
spirit and the method of Garrison’s speech and action 
through the whole of his career, till Whittier could sing :— 

“ Not as we hoped, but what are we? 
Above our broken dreams and plans, 


God lays, with wiser hands than man’s, 
The corner-stones of liberty.” 


I 
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He arraigned the Colonization Society as a pro-slavery 
institution ; he laid bare the hideous cruelty of the system of 
slavery, both in fact and essence; he insisted on the na- 
tional responsibility for it. Lundy having resumed the 
publication of the Genius in Washington, Garrison resolved 
to start the Liberator in Boston, and to name it so, and not 
“The Safety Lamp,” as Samuel E. Sewall, another friend 
made in these early days, advised. The first number ap- 
peared Jan. 1, 1831, and contained those words of pledge 
and prophecy which are as sure of immortality as any that 
have yet been written or spoken in America: “I will be as 
harsh as truth and as uncompromising as justice. ...I am 
in earnest—I will not equivocate—I will not ex- 
cuse —I will not retreat a single inch— ANDI WILL BE 
HEARD.” It is pleasant to discover that the first three num- 
bers of the Liberator were printed from Christian Examiner 
type, Garrison and Knapp (the publisher) working on the 
Examiner at the case in payment for its use. 

How this arrangement came to an end, and a lot of well- 
worn, second-hand type was rescued from the foundry for 
the Liberator’s special use; how the editor and publisher 
lived together, chiefly upon bread and milk, a single room 
under the eaves, No. 11 Merchants’ Hall, serving for print- 
ing-office, publication office, kitchen, and dining-room, 
where, also, tables served for beds and books for pillows; 
what innumerable petty and larger obstacles were encoun- 
tered, and how, nevertheless, the enterprise attracted to 
itself the sympathy and support of a few ardent men of 
culture and ability, and a growing company of simple, ear- 
nest folk, of free colored people not a few,—all this must 
be read as it is written in Vol I., Chap. VIII.,of these en- 
grossing and heart-moving volumes, to be rightly understood. 
Ten thousand criticisms on the demand for immediate 
emancipation are met and answered in a single sentence of 
Garrison’s in an early number of the Liberator: “Urge 
immediate emancipation as earnestly as we may, it will, 
alas! be gradual abolition in the end. We have never said 
that slavery would be overthrown by a single blow; that it 
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ought to be we shall always contend.” His demand for 
immediate emancipation was the lifting up of a moral ideal, 
in the hope that it would one day draw all men unto it, or 
enough to make it real. The cordiality and beneficence of 
the young reformer’s relation to the colored people of the 
North would have justified the Liberator, if it had had no 
other side. For it was a time when the black owner of a 
pew in Park Street Church was not allowed to occupy it, 
was forced to see it let by the deacons to a white Christian; 
a time when black boys were seated by themselves in school, 
and bad white boys were obliged to sit with them for pun- 
ishment; a time when such things signified the average dis- 
position of the community. There was no patronage in the 
tone of Garrison’s encouragement of “these little ones” ; 
but it was so fraternal, sensible, and kind that it won for him 
almost immediately a boundless measure of respect and rev- 
erence and love. . His interest in this class alone would have 
brought him into conflict with the Colonization Society, in- 
sanely bent upon the expatriation of all colored people who 
had in any way arrived at freedom. But his interest in the 
slave had a like operation; and nothing is so characteristic of 
the first years of the Liberator and of the anti-slavery move- 
ment generally, as directed and inspired by Garrison, as the 
arraignment of the colonizationists as enemies of the free 
colored people and the slaves. It is certain that many of 
his most earnest followers found it no easy matter to keep 
up with him in this particular. Even Samuel J. May was 
impelled to write him, “ You have gone too far.” Where- 
upon, he went a little farther, trusting that he should soon 
convert his gentle friend, and did so before long. The 
limits of the Liberator were too narrow for the sweeping 
onslaught that he was resolved to make on colonization. 
He announced a book, to be entitled Thoughts on Coloniza- 
tion, and spared no pains to make it an effective instrument 
of destruction. Meantime, the orthodoxy of his Christian- 
ity, the ardor of his Biblicism, was not surpassed in any of 
the churches. “Take away the Bible,” he said, “and our 
warfare with oppression aad infidelity and inteniperance and 
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impurity and crime is at an end: our weapons are wrested 
away, our foundation is removed, we have no authority to 
speak and no courage to act.” Nor was there any change 
from this position during the ten years of his life coincident 
with the remaining chapters of this work,— only a more reso- 
lute devotion to New Testament ideals. His non-resistance, 
anti-government persuasions, had a direct New Testament 
inspiration. The same is true of his anti-Sabbatarian con- 
victions. At every point, his so-called “infidelity” was an 
appeal from the reputed followers to their acknowledged 
Lord and Master. He was the most consistent Christian of 
them all. 

The chapter which describes the formation of the New 
England Anti-slavery Socjety and the character and effect 
of Thoughts on Colonization is hardly less interesting than 
the preceding. Of the twelve who formed the New Eng- 
land Anti-slavery Society and signed its constitution Jan. 
6, 1832, in the school-room of the African Baptist Church 
on “ Nigger Hill,” only Oliver Johnson now survives, weak 
in body but still strong in mind, and full of stirring recol- 
lections of a time that “tried men’s souls,” as did not that 
for which Thomas Paine first fashioned this immortal phrase. 
He has told us of the ominous storm of snow and rain and 
hail that beat upon them as they came and went, and 
howled about the place of their deliberations, precursor of 
the storm of human rage that was fast gathering for their 
devoted heads. Of all the men that Garrison attracted to 
himself, Oliver Johnson’s comprehension of his purposes 
and spirit seems to have been the most complete, his loyalty 
to him the most unswerving. “I have never known,” he 
wrote to me not long ago (Oct. 11, 1885), “another man 
so grandly inspired or so spotless in character. His piety 
was fragrant as a June rose, his spirit Christ-like in the 
truest sense, his clearness of moral vision phenomenal, his 
courage indomitable. And what a friend he was,— how 
generous, how patient, how tender, how forgiving! Truly, 
my condemnation will be just, if, with such an example be- 
fore me for half a century of my life, 1am not now worthy 
to be called a good man.” 
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Mr. Elizur Wright has called the Thoughts on Colonization 
“the greatest blow of Mr. Garrison’s life —or any man’s 
life.” The second clause may be regarded as extravagant : 
the first is not, and it was the death-blow of the coloniza- 
tion foolishness. It was a mass of hard, unquestionable 
facts, impelled by such a blast of moral fervor as had never 
blown across our politics before in all our history. When 
it had passed, the anti-slavery cause had many obstacles 
remaining in its path; but the most pretentious, the most 
deceitful, the most dangerous, had been made a total wreck. 
The Prudence Crandall business in Canterbury, Conn., was 
the pro-slavery and anti-slavery event of 1833. Mr. Garri- 
son's biographers have only dealt with it so far as he was 
influential in the matter. Even so briefly told, the story 
marks as hardly any other in the literature of anti-sla- 
very the depth of shame and meanness and subservi- 
ency the North had reached when Garrison began his 
work, and the need there was of such a voice as his 
erying in our moral wilderness. The plainness and direct- 
ness of his characterization of the Canterbury miscreants 
who had stirred up the opposition to Miss Crandall’s school 
for colored girls led to the issue of a writ for his arrest; but 
in New York and Philadelphia, and elsewhere, by forced 
marches and judicious hiding, he successfully eluded his 
pursuers, and on the 2d of May was on his way to Eng- 
land as the special agent of the New England Anti-slavery 
Society, empowered to raise funds for a manual labor school 
for colored youth, and to expose to English abolitionists, 
then on the eve of the West India Emancipation, the criminal 
folly of American colonization. The first object he did not 
accomplish; with the second, he was more fortunate. His 
success exceeded his most daring hopes. Wilberforce and 
Zachary Macaulay were immediately converted, and Clark- 
son made so doubtful that he was no longer useful to the 
schemers for expatriation. A remarkable interest attaches 
to Garrison’s conferences with the victorious leaders of the 
British anti-slavery movement. While Garrison was in Eng- 
land, Wilberforce died. In the funeral procession to West- 
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minster Abbey, walking behind Wellington and Peel and 
other famous men, Garrison was the least known of all. His 
biographers modestly suggest that his importance in that 
scene “must grow with the shifting perspective of time.” 
May we not be more bold, and dare to say that the name 
of Garrison is already above every name of those who 
walked in that procession, even above his whom it was 
meant to honor? 

There was one very special thing that would have made 
the return voyage seem long, had it been the shortest possi- 
ble: Mr. Garrison had become seriously attached to a noble 
girl in Brooklyn, Conn.,— Helen Benson,—shortly before 
he left America. The return voyage was actually six weeks 
long, but he encountered rougher weather after he had landed 
in New York than he had had upon the sea. The news of 
his arrival incited “many Southerners” to collect a mob, 
and break up the meeting of the New York Anti-slavery 
Society at which he was present. John Neal, the literary 
ruffian, was prominent in the disgraceful scene. An at- 
tempt was made in Boston to better the New York instruc- 
tions, but it failed. The event of the autumnal season of 
this year (1833) was the founding of the American Anti- 
slavery Society. John G. Whittier, whose accession to the 
cause gladdened the heart of Garrison when he was abroad, 
was doubtful if he could afford to go, but somehow man- 
aged it. His account of the event is certainly as good as 
any. Hardly could it be better than that in May’s Recollec- 
tions, which is freely quoted here. The attempt to hunt up 
a respectable Philadelphian to preside over the convention 
signally failed. Then said Beriah Green, “If there is not 
timber amongst ourselves big enough to make a president 
of, let us get along without one, or go home and stay there 
till we are grown up to men.” Whereupon, they made a 
president of him ; and it proved that they could not have 
done better. Garrison, Whittier, and May were appointed 
to prepare a “ Declaration of Sentiments” for the approval 
of the convention. The work was done by Garrison alone. 
“ Never in my life,” says Mr. May, “have I seen a deeper 
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impression than was made by that admirable document 
upon all present.” We do not wonder, as we read its 
solemn and portentous lines. One of its sections was a 
distinct anticipation of a stanza in Emerson’s “ Boston 
Hymn” :— 

“ Pay ransom to the owner, 

And fill the bag to the brim. 

Who is the owner? The slave is owner, 

And ever was. Pay him.” 


The events of 1834 for Garrison were his marriage and 
the coming of George Thompson from England to be a 
lecturing agent of the Massachusetts Anti-slavery Society. 
The marriage was solemnized by Mr. May, and it may be 
doubted if there ever was a happier. Garrison was as far 
as possible from Hawthorne's reformer in the Blithedale 
Romance, whose arid theories exhausted all the natural 
juices of the man. Garrison was thoroughly human and 
never so happy as when in the bosom of his family. Once, 
from his own lips, I had the grave assurance that he be- 
lieved he “was sent into this. world to tend babies.” 
Doubtless, the baby-tending helped him sometimes to forget 


“The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely.” 


The latter was now growing every day, and the former did 
not abate. The new ally from England was remarkably 
obnoxious to the proslavery and colonization mind, and a 
series of mobs enlivened the successive stages of his progress 
through the New England towns. It was generally agreed 
that it was an outrage for an Englishman to presume to 
teach us lessons in political morality. But the real trouble 
was that they were anti-slavery lessons. Had they been pro- 
slavery or colonization lessons, like Browning's “ Patriot,” 
he might have asked them for “their sun from out the 
skies,” and they would have answered him, “ And afterward, 
what else?” 

For those of us who were born late into the anti-slavery 
conflict there are many disagreeable surprises in the course 
of this biography. It is sad to find how many differences 
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there were within the anti-slavery lines, and equally so to 
find how far some that we have imagined only less true 
than Garrison were from the mark of his high calling. 
Here is Henry Ware, Jr., innocently suggesting that a com- 
mittee of censors be appointed to revise Mr. Garrison’s 
editorials, and tone their language down from its accustomed 
“harshness.” But the frequent references to Channing 
are, for the most part, those that will occasion Unitarian 
readers the most grievous pain. Of course, from the foun- 
dation of the Liberator till Channing’s death in 1842, his 
sympathy with the abolitionists was only too pronounced 
for the majority of Unitarians. Of course, for the next 
twenty years, the majority were continually protesting that 
his anti-slavery sentiment was not the Garrisonian kind. 
But now the great majority of Unitarians would like to feel 
that Channing’s earnestness and courage in the cause were 
only less than Garrison’s,—hardly appreciably so. From 
that high privilege they are debarred by the circumstantial 
evidence afforded by these pages in regard to Channing's 
actual position. To Garrison, his position was positively 
odious. It is evident that he expected his unqualified sup- 
port, and his disappointment was exceeding great. And, 
for the most part, it was just. It seemed to him that Chan- 
ning never spoke a noble word against oppression that he 
did not spoil by some concession to the oppressors. His 
little book on Slavery dealt with the abolitionists about as 
sternly as with the slave-owners of the South. The first 
edition gave further currency to a slander upon Thompson 
which put his life in jeopardy, and the second left it out 
without apology. After his splendid initiative of the Love- 
joy meeting in Faneuil Hall, he felt obliged to hold the 
abolitionists responsible for Lovejoy’s armed defence, though 
it had met at once with Garrison’s regretful condemnation. 
For the Boston mob, he had not a word of reprobation ; 
for its victim, not a word of sympathy. Nevertheless, | 
am obliged to think that the impression which this biogra- 
phy will make upon those who are not well acquainted 
with the life of Channing is unjust. He is mentioned so 
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frequently and with such uniform dispraise that many will 
imagine him a worse obstructionist than Leonard Bacon 
or Lyman Beecher. And, certainly, he was not this, though 
his recurrent qualifications went far to neutralize his 
bravest words. It is.a great pity that he did not know 
Garrison personally, and know him well. Hardly can it be 
doubted that, if he had done so, he would have admired 
him equally with May, whose spirit was as gentle as his 
own. But he did not know him personally, and he miscon- 
ceived the “harshness” of his arraignment of slave-holding 
and Northern complicity therewith. He thought it passion- 
ate, when it was deliberately chosen for a purpose and 
directed to an end. He was, perhaps, a more consistent non- 
resistant than Garrison himself. Words that, like Luther’s, 
were “half-battles” were not to his peaceful mind. His anti- 
slavery laurels will not be wholly spoiled by what Garri- 
son’s biographers, with filial piety, have written. But it is 
vain to hope that they will not be dimmed. Truly not 
many great, not many mighty ones, knew Garrison for what 
he was,—a providential man; that is to say, the man de- 
manded by the exigencies of the time. Nothing less stern 
than his constructions could have developed simultaneously 
the inherent logic of slavery and the moral sentiment that 
from the nettle of secession plucked liberty’s immortal 
flower. 

It is in the eighth and ninth chapters, of which the general 
subject is * The Boston Mob,” that Garrison’s relations with 
Channing are made strikingly apparent. But these chap- 
ters have many other aspects, of which at least a passing 
notice must be given. The formation of an “ American 
Union for the Relief and Improvement of the Colored 
Race” was a matter of no small importance; for it was 
virtually an attempt of the defeated colonizationists to 
economize the disaffection toward Garrison, caused by his 
“harsh” and “ unchristian” language, for the obstruction of 
his work. Moreover, it was the first of several organized 
attempts to subordinate the anti-slavery reform to the inter- 
ests of sectarian religion. Good Arthur Tappan fell at 
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once into the trap; his brother Lewis denounced it as an 
anti-Garrison society. It soon appeared that he was right, 
and Arthur made amends for his mistake by a subscription . 
of 35,000 to the American Anti-slavery Society. The new 
society at its second meeting eliminated the Unitarians 
from its board of officers. There were many straws like 
this to show which way the wind was blowing,— to a divi- 
sion of the anti-slavery sentiment, which was to separate 
from Garrison “the pietistic, theological, sectarian ele- 
ments of society.” Already, a prominent religious paper 
had denounced him as an “atheist,” for what imaginable 
reason cannot be conceived. Meantime, the Southern mind 
grew more excited every day, and imbued the Northern 
mind with sympathetic hates and fears. Anti-negro rioting 
in Philadelphia, and the rifling of the mails in Charleston, 
S.C., of their “incendiary matter,” were incidents of a 
“reign of terror” which good men joined with bad to make 
more general. If Garrison had had a hundred lives, he 
would have lost them all, if his enemies had had the cour- 
age of their opinions, or desperate men had done as they 
desired. Faneuil Hall was filled with an assemblage con- 
vened to brand the abolitionists as enemies of their country 
and the public safety. A reference to Washington by 
Peleg Sprague as “ that slave-holder” had “a perfectly elec- 
trical effect’ upon the audience. 

Such was the order of events that led up naturally and 
inevitably to the event of Oct. 21, 1835, when a meeting 
of the Women’s Anti-slavery Society, at which Garrison 
was present, was broken up by “gentlemen of property and 
standing.” Torn from the hiding-place into which his 
friends had forced him, his clothes rent from his body, 
dragged by a rope into the street, his life was in immediate 
danger, and was saved, not by the mayor’s tardy “res- 
cue,” but by the timely sympathy and courage of two 
stalwart men whose better instincts triumphed in that evil 
hour. It seems impossible that such things could be done 
in Boston only fifty yearsago. If Mr. Garrison’s biographers 
have extenuated nothing, they have set down naught in 
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malice. They have told a plain, unvarnished tale. Every 
needful particular is here. The reader can follow Garrison 
to the jail, where he was committed as a rioter; can join his 
visitors (Whittier and Alcott were of the number); can 
spend the night with him, as they could not; can thrill 
with Wendell Phillips’s indignation and Dr. Bowditch’s, 
both of them made abolitionists by that day’s disgrace. 
Evidently, Boston was no place for Garrison to stay in after 
his discharge from jail; and he betook himself to Brooklyn, 
Conn, where he could always find “a garden of refresh- 
ment.” For George Thompson, too, discretion seemed the 
better part of valor; and he made his way to England with 
all possible despatch. But the wholesome shame that fol- 
lowed on that day’s debauch redounded largely to the bene- 
fit of the anti-slavery cause. 

It must be confessed that from the second chapter onward 
in the second volume, if the interest does not diminish, it is 
of a more painful character than that attaching to the earlier 
portions of the book. ‘“ Germs of Contention among Breth- 
ren” is the title of the second chapter; and these germs 
developed till there sprang up a noxious growth of rivalries 
and animosities, which did not choke the life out of the anti- 
slavery movement altogether, only because that life was 
rooted in the unconquerable mind and heart of Garrison. 
Continually objected to as “a man of one idea,” it was be- 
cause he was not this that he gave offence to many, and alien- 
ated hundreds from his immediate following. Every kind 
of oppression stirred his indignation, every phase of truth 
excited his interest. Temperance, peace, the enfranchisement 
of women,—he could have given all his strength to any of 
these things, if the others had not demanded part of it, and 
anti-slavery the most of all. But it was his criticism of 
Lyman Beecher’s Sabbatarian absurdities that gave a new 
and definite impulse to the charges of “infidelity” and 
“atheism ” that were already in the air. Garrison’s view 
was that of Calvin, of Whately, of every tolerably decent 
scholar of the present time; namely, that the Christian 
Sunday is not a continuation of the Jewish Sabbath. One 
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of the most indignant howls came froma Unitarian minister, 
forgotten till these pages accorded him a doubtful immor- 
tality. The cry arose, Should Mr. Garrison prostitute the 
Anti-slavery Society to the spread of infidelity? Unfort- 
unately, for a single year, the Society had become financially 
responsible for the Liberator. Then came the Grimké sis- 
ters prophesying against slavery, and a “ Pastoral Letter” 
was fulminated at their speaking in the churches. Had 
not Paul forbidden it? And Garrison was quick and 
warm in their defence. Next came the clerical appeal 
against the Liberator’s treatment of the churches and the 
clergy, which certainly was not without excuse, so large 
was the majority of these that were, if not actually pro- 
slavery, miserably timid and apologetic. Simultaneously, 
under the influence of J. H. Noyes, subsequently of the 
Oneida Community, Garrison became profoundly interested 
in Perfectionism, and did not conceal his interest. Here 
was another stone of offence, and one on which many 
stumbled, among them some of Garrison’s most valued 
friends. So mystical a doctrine was, indeed, a strange re- 
sort for one so generally matter-of-fact as Garrison ; but, as 
he held it, it had plenty of Biblical and not a little rational 
foundation. Channing and Emerson had dreams as vague 
and daring, every whit. -Sectarian Orthodoxy found in 
Garrison’s Perfectionism an excuse for more intense hos- 
tility, but Elizur Wright and Whittier represented the mis- 
givings of a good many unsectarian abolitionists. There 
was some real disagreement; there was more misapprehen- 
sion, both of Garrison’s views and of their relation to the 
general conduct of the anti-slavery crusade. 

In 1837 and 1838, events big with importance for the anti- 
slavery cause were crowding thick upon each other. Upon 
the murder of Lovejoy succeeded the burning of Pennsyl- 
vania Hall. Such crimes as these gave light to many who 
had long been blind. But abolitionism was a divided house. 
The non-resistance and non-voting views of Garrison were a 
source of constant alienation. A clerical plot to discredit 
the Liberator and its editor resulted in the formation of the 
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Massachusetts Abolition Society, with the Abolitionist for 
its organ. Neither the society nor the organ ever came to 
much, though they had the sympathy and co-operation of 
the American Anti-slavery Society. At the meeting of this 
society, in 1839, all of the elements of opposition to Garri- 
son, and principally the passion to convert the movement 
from a moral influence into a political party, were brought 
together, and were overthrown by Garrison’s friends, who, 
at the note of danger, had gathered multitudinously from 
near and far. Hence came “ The Schism,” and, henceforth, 
divided energies and mutual recriminations. It is a painful 
story, but the pain is not without its mitigations. It brings 
out the energy and nobility of Garrison’s character in strong 
and winning light. A careful reading of these pages will 
reveal that his, at every juncture, was the broader way, 
the more inclusive spirit. If he could not vote, if he could 
not believe in war and warlike measures, he never doubted 
or denied the right of any one to equal anti-slavery standing 
who was of a different opinion. He never made his special 
doctrines of religion tests of soundness in the anti-slavery 
faith. As for his “infidelity” and “atheism,” they con- 
sisted in a more literal acceptance of the religion and 
morality of the New Testament than obtained in any of 
the Churches. His repudiation of the ministers and the 
Churches was dictated solely by his sense of their unfaith- 
fulness to Jesus and him crucified afresh in every robbed 
and lacerated slave. If he was not the “evil time’s sole 
patriot,” he was the most consistent Christian it could show. 

I would fain give some adequate idea of these volumes, 
numbering together one thousand pages, in the score at my 
command; but it is not an easy matter. I have done what 
I could, but must beg my readers not to judge, from my 
imperfect abstract, the abounding fulness of the work which 
it reports. This has innumerable points of interest of which 
I have not said a word. At every scene, the curtain rises 
on a crowded stage, and the actors speak a various language, 
seldom hard to understand. But always the one central 
and commanding figure is Garrison himself. More than 
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ever do these volumes make it certain that for the destruc- 
tion of slavery we are indebted to him as to no other man,— 
to his sense of its appalling wickedness, to his conviction 
that it must be rooted out. No hardship daunted him; no 
misconception or abuse or broken faith could weary his 
indomitable will. And, through it all, he kept his heart 
unspoiled for gentlest offices of friendship and domestic 
love. It would be hard to find a book containing more of 
moral inspiration, or one that rebukes more sharply the dull 
conventionality and the sordid aims of our habitual life. 


JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


RUFUS ELLIS, D.D. 


Rufus Ellis, the son of David and Sarah (Rogers) Ellis, 
was born in Boston, September 14, 1819. His father was 
well known as a Boston merchant. His mother was the 
daughter of Jeremiah Dummer Rogers (H. U. 1762), and 
was born in Halifax, whither her father, who had been a 
commissary in the royal army, removed during the revolu- 
tionary war. Their son Rufus was fitted for college at the 
Chauncy Hall School, and graduated at Harvard, at the 
head of his class, in 1838. Entering the Divinity School 
immediately on graduating, he began to preach in 1841. 
He preached first at Northampton; then supplied the 
pulpit of a new church in Rochester, N.Y., where he de- 
clined an urgent invitation to a permanent pastorate; then 
returned to Northampton, and in 1843 was ordained minis- 
ter of the Unitarian church. Here he married Gertrude 
Louisa Blake, whe, with four sons and one daughter, sur- 
vives him. In 1853, he received and accepted a unani- 
mous invitation to the pastorate of the First Church in 
Boston. His very laborious professional life had repeatedly 
rendered a brief season of European travel a desirable and 
welcome relief. He sailed for Europe early in the last 
summer, with his wife and daughter. He had seemed, 
until the preparations for the return voyage were com- 
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pleted, in his usual health; but, on the day before that 
appointed for sailing, he was seized with a violent attack 
of heart disease, and the apparent convalescence of a few 
hours was followed by a second paroxysm, which proved 
fatal. He died at Liverpool, September 22, 1885. 

Dr. Ellis, with powers and attainments that would have 
insured success in any honorable calling, gravitated from 
his boyhood toward the Christian ministry. Those who 
knew him in early life could remember no time when this 
was not regarded as his destined profession. In college, he 
was the leading member of a circle of young men deeply 
interested in the religious philosophy of Coleridge and his 
school, then to the few recipient minds almost a fresh rev- 
elation, though now familiar to advanced thinkers of every 
Christian body. He thus entered the Divinity School with 
a rare aptitude for its teaching and its training, and had 
the happiness of being there associated with several fellow- 
students of tastes and favorite pursuits in accordance with 
his own. 

As a preacher, he early won a reputation among the fore- 
most of his time. His Northampton congregation had in 
it a very large proportion of persons of superior culture 
and high social position, as well as of strong religious con- 
victions, who had been constrained against their will to 
leave the old church of the town to which they had been 
sincerely attached, by the active and aggressive orthodoxy 
that marked the period of the disruption of the Congrega- 
tional body. No minister can have been more honored 
and beloved than he was by this little body of Christians. 
His whole life seemed to them a continuous preaching of the 
gospel; and, though reputation then diffused itself much 
more slowly than now, he had become sufficiently well 
known for his election to the pastorate in Boston to be 
ratified by the warm approval of all the churches of like 
faith. 

Dr. Ellis was a man of scholarly tastes and _ habits, 
thoroughly versed in the ancient classics, familiar with the 
earlier English literature, and a lifelong reader of the best 
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books issued from year to year. He at the same time 
was as little of an imitator or a borrower as one could be. 
His thoughts were his own, well weighed, carefully elabo- 
rated, and clothed in a diction which, without oddity or 
affectation, was so characteristic of his habits of mind that 
he would have found it difficult to conceal his authorship 
by suppressing his name. 

In theology, he laid sole stress on the truths that under- 
lie Christian consciousness and experience,—the work of 
Christ upon and in the human soul, and the reality of the 
Divine Spirit as the essential factor in man’s true and 
higher life. He was a Unitarian, not because he attached 
any intrinsic value to the separating dogmas which bear 
that name, but because he regarded the doctrines and for- 
mulas of so-called orthodoxy as a less translucent medium 
for the imparting and reception of essential truth than 
could be afforded by a simpler creed. But his sympathy 
had no sectarian limits. He recognized his Master’s kin- 
dred among those of every name, and was nowhere more 
cherished and beloved than in quarters where merely 
as a Unitarian he might have found the scantiest fellowship. 
All this was not because of any concealment of his position 
or any profession of dogmatic alliance, but because he went 
among his fellow-disciples simply as a Christian, without 
the parade of armor defensive, and often offensive, which 
good men are very apt to carry with them when they 
venture into camps which they regard as alien. Thus, at 
Yale College, where he received his degree of Doctor of 
Divinity, he was in relations of intimate friendship with 
the President and the members of the Theological Faculty. 
Outside of the Scriptures, he probably found no religious 
literature so congenial as the writings of men like Tauler, 
who are often called mystics, though, for their clear vision of 
divine things, they might well deserve the opposite appella- 
tion. 

Dr. Ellis was a loyal member of the Congregational 
Church of Massachusetts, an office-bearer in its Convention, 
and an almoner of the charities appertaining to it. He 
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regarded the division of the body as an enduring injury to 
the cause of Christian truth, and as wholly unjustifiable. 
He believed that, had the two parties remained together, 
each would have been of essential service to the other in 
checking tendencies to the extremes of orthodoxy and of 
radicalism. 

Dr. Ellis’s preaching was almost wholly on what may be 
termed, peculiarly evangelical subjects. He regarded it as 
the sole province of the pulpit to minister to the birth, nurt- 
ure, and growth of Christian piety. His range of subjects 
was as wide as this aim would authorize, and no wider. 
His sermons were attractive and edifying to his hearers in 
the proportion in which they listened and he preached with 
the same end in view. It was equally impossible for him 
with his exquisite taste to lower the tone of the pulpit, and 
with his earnestly devout spirit. to secularize its ministrations. 

As a pastor, Dr. Ellis can have had no superior, whether 
in the broad scope which he gave to the office or in the 
assiduity, wisdom, and love in which he performed its duties. 
Those immediately under his charge always found in him 
the sympathy and helpfulness that they needed in every 
crisis of personal experience, while they relied on his coun- 
sel as no less judicious than kind in all practical matters 
of doubt or difficulty. But he regarded and taught them 
to regard propagandism as an essential duty of the church; 
nay, even as an indispensable condition of its being a veri- 
table church of Christ. He organized an extensive mission- 
ary work, especially among German families that had no 
special religious attachments. The aim was to bring these 
people into the church. The Sunday-school was accordingly 
made not a substitute for church-going, but an avenue for 
the introduction of children, and, so far as was possible, of 
their parents, through and with them, into the full enjoy- 
ment of religious privileges. Room was accordingly found 
for them in the church-edifice, and large numbers of them 
have been in constant attendance. From the Sunday- 
school and from the families connected with it, very many 
children have been brought to the church for baptism, and 
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by parents fully instructed as to the meaning of the rite, 
and profoundly impressed by the obligation which it 
implies. Of those thus gathered into the Christian fold 
not a few have become communicants, and are in their 
several circles centres of the happiest Christian influence. 
With this specific work, the members of the First Church, 
under their pastor's inspiration and guidance, have united 
a large range of charitable operations, equally for the relief 
of want and for the diffusion of Christian knowledge and 
pizty. At the same time, in very numerous benevolent 
associations, Dr. Ellis has been a constant worker, and by 
his rare business capacity has been especially efficient in 
the shaping of plans and modes of usefulness, in the selec- 
tion of agents, and in the management and apportionment 
of funds. 

Dr. Ellis has been too hard a worker in his profession 
to do much outside of it. Yet, in whatever he has done 
aside from the range of clerical duty, he has shown that 
only time was wanting for successful authorship. In his 
contributions to periodical literature, he has fully sustained, 
as a writer, his reputation as a minister. He was happily 
associated with Rev. Dr. Sears as editor, for a considerable 
period, of the Monthly Religious Magazine. He has pre- 
pared several valuable historical papers, and the sermons 
connected with the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of his church show an ability and skill in the treatment 
of historical subjects which might under altered circum- 
stances have won for him a distinguished place beside his 
brother in that special department. 

We have given but a very imperfect sketch of what Dr. 
Ellis has done. Still more inadequate must be the attempt 
to say what manner of man he was. Yet, all along, the 
man has been greater than his work, and has immeasurably 
enhanced its value by the soul that he has put into it, 
by his weight of character, by his blended firmness and 
meekness, by the manifest consecration of his whole spirit 
and life to the service of God and man ‘through the Gospel 
of Christ. 

A. P. PEABODY. 
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THE PANTHEISTIC PANACEA. 


The new practice of the healing art, curing without medi- 
cine, is founded on the theory that God is not only infinite, 
but that he is all; man but a shadow, who finds but a 
second shadow in the material world. And, as God cannot 
be sick, so sickness is but the name of an unreality, an 
apprehension or fear, to dismiss which from our thought is 
to be rid of disease. The doctors of this view are physi- 
cians metaphysical, a school of philosophy whose applica- 
tion to the morbid conditions of human life is a form of 
piety transcending any wordy and symbolic ritual of the 
Church. But is man nothing imaginably or indeed in him- 
self? Asa modest person tries to make himself small in a 
great and distinguished company, so does true religion 
consist in reducing to annihilation the whole of ourselves? 
The good earthly parent would have his child obedient, bat 
not confounded and absolutely lost in filial devotion. He 
is pleased, rather, as his offspring grow, to have them 
become independent and distinct in an identity of their own 
as well as his. Such is nature’s way. The old mother 
bird pushes her brood over the edge of the nest, to fly on 
their own account; and for what is the human soul fledged 
of the spirit but to be somebody itself, and wing its course 
in this wonderful universal air? If God is or swallows all, 
then we are not his relations and can have with him no 
tie. He is not a father. He has no kith or kin. He is 
Saturn devouring all he begets. Worship and even sacri- 
fice of self are thus hypocritical or impossible. Not exist- 
ing, we could not so presume or pretend to be. But this 
is absurd. Many have questioned the divine being, but 
the human none are so foolish or hardy as to deny. If 
suicide of the human could occur, the divine, too, would dis- 
appear. Prayer would perish, because there could be none 
to pray to, if none to pray. Fruit, like the grape, may be 
preserved in its own juice; but the fruit of the spirit would 
be smothered, if it grew not fresh on that tree of life which, 
not producing it, were a barren bole. 
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The Christian God is, therefore, an improvement immense 
on the Pagan. Consecration in time and personal continu- 
ance in eternity depend on our being more than drops or 
mist of a mirage, dissolving in the sea from which they rose. 

But, if we be more than reflections in water or a glass, 
and have an individual, persistent substance of our own, 
we must not be passive alone, each to a superhuman agency. 
We must be and do something every way, far as our faculty 
may go, for ourselves, looking out for our health, on our 
guard watching against all the ills flesh is heir to or incurs 
by its own fault. Mind-cure practitioners tell us it is not 
by exertion, but renunciation of will, that the miracle of 
restoration ever was or can still be wrought. But how save 
by will is will to be renounced? What but a higher wish 
can put a lower wish away? To bear may require a 
stronger will than to do; and to do our best, while we 
endure patiently what no effort can avoid, is more accept- 
able to God than any obsequious cringing to his decrees 
or surrender to fate. Even the heathen Neptune was con- 
fessed and adored, not by the sailor’s lying down in the 
bottom of the boat, but bravely breasting and steering 
through the storm whose wind and wave would go over him, 
unless he went over them. 

Not pantheism in medicine, which were the sentinel’s 
desertion of his post; and not atheism or materialism, which 
is disloyalty to the commander-in-chief; but theism, which 
is the use of our own powers in reliance on the divine help 
and blessing, is the proposition which alone can be clearly 
maintained. 

That all is God and for the best is a fine speculation, 
formulated as pantheism, optimism, or spiritualism, or how- 
ever else it be called. But, applied to conduct, to all 
our actions to others and theirs to us,it is half truth and 
half a lie. All was good, said God over his finished work. 
But the law, broken by Adam and Eve, or breaking them 
by not being by them kept, brought the flaming sword in 
the hands of the avenging angel upon the walls of Eden, 
with a curse casting them outside the gate. If mind-cure, 
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beautiful as an opinion, lead to any neglect or violation of 
the conditions of health,— wholesome exercise, drugs that 
are specifics, drains, quarantine of small-pox, cholera, and 
plague, use of pure water and air, prevention of human 
contagion, carnal pestilence, hateful garments spotted with 
the flesh,— then no fine gold ever grew so dim as will all the 
glory of recovery of this immaterial kind, whose value will 
thus depreciate like an irredeemable note, and turn from a 
panacea to a bane. There is no one method which is a 
cure-all, no single sovereign remedy, infallible potion or 
lotion, magnetic, mesmeric, animal, or intellectual operation. 
which can be an antidote to all maladies or sure deliverance 
from death. No marvels of restoration or resurrection have 
succeeded to introduce wonder-working as the usual way 
to set a limb, subdue a fracture, open blind eyes and deaf 
ears, or fetch back from the brink of the grave. The com- 
mon sense of mankind has not abdicated in favor of prodigy 
or thaumaturgy. The surgeon cannot yet lay down his 
case of instruments nor the apothecary close his shop. 
God and nature furnish no examples of medical monopoly. 
Speak well of the bridge that carries you over, and learn 
there is more than one causeway. Thank whoever, in your 
distress of body and mind, has pulled you through. The 
ropes and pulleys are many in this live vessel which, with 
all on board, ploughs the human sea; and the rigging sooner 
or later will require, to manage it, all hands. 

But, having stated thus some criticisms or exceptions, I 
must proceed to advocate the point of mind-cure, properly in- 
terpreted and defined, as no local, passing craze, but deserv- 
ing and sure to have more attention than it has received. 

In “ As You Like It,” the Duke says to his co-mates in 
exile of the cold and biting wind,— 


“This is no flattery : these are counsellors 
That feelingly persuade me what I am.”’ 


But there is teaching above the elements, and a remedial 
agency when they, in their fury, have done their worst. 
Sickness and sin, as one writes me, are our foes alike, both 
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undesirable and detestable, and to be fought with the same 
weapons; yet, as sickness comes of sin, we have no art to 
make void the retributive law. Could the long account of 
personal and ancestral transgressions have its awful score 
wiped off without payment and in an hour, there were no 
further use for tables of commandment, of a bar of God, or 
a judgment day. Pulpit and platform and judge’s bench 
would, in the sea of license and impunity, go by the board. 
Endless woe for transient trespass would make existence no 
boon, but absolute exemption from all lasting consequence 
of iniquity would make our being a trifle and farce. We 
should thus not be moral creatures, but insects, so many but- 
terflies wanton and wavering in the breeze. Human self-in- 
dulgence would be like the crossing of flies. Yet this out- 
rage of a boundless hell the doctrine of a sudden salvation, 
with equal irrationality, cancels or flanks. Life is above, 
and cannot be quite brought under, any authority of law, 
being the expression of love which no statute can originate, 
overset, or confine. A law is but the course taken by the 
nature which it never made, any more than the track can 
make an engine, the orbit the planet, or the banks a stream. 
The universe is not a slow procession, but series of starts. 
At last, in an instant, by the rising tide, the boat aground is 
lifted, when no pushing could have stirred her a moment be- 
fore. Dropping his superfluous baggage lets the traveller 
at once through the needle’s eye of a gate, which else no 
crowding could have forced. There are not only gradual 
unfoldings, but quick and great shoots of development, new 
departures in vegetable and animal growth. Darkness did 
not with long gestation hold light in its womb. Lei it be, 
God said, and it was; and our souls are not only expansions 
of order, but receptacles of grace. Cases of speedy deliver- 
ance, like the opening of prison doors, have, in the new treat- 
ment of disease without prescription, multiple report. Why 
should not the human frame be capable of regenerating in- 
flux from its source? Is there any falsity in these old fig- 
ures of lying in a father’s arms and on a mother’s breast 
which a more than earthly filial piety employs? A few 
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bolts and flashes cleanse the air overhead of impurity heaped 
up for a harmful store through sultry weeks and dog-star 
months. Is there not an electric renewal from the spirit pos- 
sible for those who gaze on the lightning with a pleasing 
fear as it slips so smooth and mighty from the swiftly sail- 
ing, turbid, tormented cloud? If so, surely it is or 
implies no unnatural fact. Are they fables, those secret re- 
freshings of the spirit of which saints and poets tell? It is 
matter of inward history, to be edited and published in the 
great hereafter, if not now, that such as, however gigantic, 
leaned on their own strength, have rotted at the centre 
and decayed at the root like hollow-hearted oaks and pines 
that fall in the forest with unexpected crash; while those 
who have sought and sucked nourishment from the divinity 
to which they lived.habitually close have, out of unpromis- 
ing weakness, persisted with healthful longevity to astonish 
and outlive their alarmed friends. Soundness for body and 
mind is the one friendly wish and salute of men to each 
other in all ages and lands; and, if a constant, lively sense of 
the great Lover and supreme Author, in all its effects on our 
thought and conduct, impart it not, then it is indeed beyond 
our reach. Be the religious consciousness spontaneous or 
contagious, it will act as a defence against all infection of 
evil, if not to prevent mortal ill altogether, yet to soften and 
abate every injury till the fleshly house we inhabit be moved, 
taken down, or so transformed that a resurrection or re-for- 
mation of the body may be found to prove, as metaphor at 
least, a true description of the future life. . 

The mind-cure practice implies that those it is exercised 
by penetrate and possess the patient’s soul with this feeling 
of God as the alone Real, before which maladies must flee 
like shadows before the vertical sun. The rapidity claimed 
for the operation must of course abide the test of evidence. 
Let us but note that velocity to any goal, on land or 
water, is an increasing accomplishment. as well as constant 
aim. The child cannot wait. It must have at once what 
it wants! How marvellous the sanitary working of as- 
surance, put instead of apprehension, in all our relations 
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and affairs! “Thy sins are forgiven”: belief of that decla- 
ration is the only miracle worth being wrought. Yet only 
mischief will come of presumptuous attempts entirely to 
abolish the steps in taking which wisdom and safety 


consist : — 
“T’ll drop my burden at his feet, 
And bear a song away.” 


But I must carry it to that place! Life, if it be a thread, 
is less often snapped than worn thin and spun out. If it 
be a fluid, it is not commonly emptied all at once, but 
dipped into and exhausted by degrees. If it be a solid, it 
is apt to be wasted and crumbled rather than crushed. 
The revival from decline and threatened extinction will 
ordinarily be in like measure and proportion. When the 
candle is lighted at both ends, there is still a rate of burning, 
though twice as fast; and fresh supplies of energy, recu- 
perations, however abundant and extraordinary, are legiti- 
mate. You may gain several pounds of flesh in a week, 
and boast the more than crystalline or chemical increment. 
But could the increment be observed, doubtless it would 
appear to be by particles in every tissue and fibre and drop. 

Swift action and slow by turns is the way of him who 
is never either tardy or premature; and our own wrong 
or ill-advised behavior never forgets to react. Colonel 
Hayne is said to have died of Webster’s reply. Over- 
sensitiveness is not excused. Keats fell under the stab of a 
magazine criticism. 


“ Strange that the soul, that very fiery particle, 
Should have been snuffed out by an article!” 


So Lord Byron wrote. The present writer attributed his 
recovery from extreme prostration more to the confident 
speech predicting an unfinished career, of an uncanonical 
prophetess, than to medicaments or travel in foreign parts. 
We have power over each other to bless or curse. There 
is an evil eye, and one no less potent to bless. She thought 
arsenic at me, said one woman to another; and Napoleon 
wards off plague in Egypt by an effort of his will. We 
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can likewise, when exposed, keep from taking cold. No 
doubt human malignity, like the coil of a rattlesnake, can 
spring from a distance unseen. The phenomena of life 
and death science as yet only in partial fashion can arrange. 
Mr. Webster said his opponent had gathered together 
pestilential stuff whose dispersion was necessary to the 
public health. The organ of destructiveness, in scorn and 
rage, uses means as fatal as powder and shot. When cult- 
ure is selfish, art becomes dispute, literature the slaughter- 
house of character, law logomachy, and the lawyer but 
a protected and more ingenious because legal liar and 
thief for his client and his bad cause. General degradation 
comes from low motives in the desk, Senate, and court. 
“Hath this fellow” of a popular novelist “no feeling of 
his business,” when, under thin disguise of pseudonymes, 
he attempts to bury well-known and noble persons, for pe- 
culiarities of dress or look and manner, in the dust of his 
contempt ? 

Let us perceive how the tone of the body sinks with that 
of the mind! The derivation of disease may be remote, 
as the river Rhone carries far into the Lake of Geneva the 
stains of its source. The milk of human kindness may not 
sour from a single rude breath; but, from irritating custom, 
it will curdle into a broken breast of love, a trouble 
misnamed in the medical vocabulary as heart disease, con- 
sumption, spinal dislocation, water on the chest, these being 
but single symptoms and results. There is for the invalid 
. no effectual cure but the love of God through a human 
heart. To that influence, no limits can be set. Because 
a pipe breaks, Cochituate is not dry. You can mend or 
replace the hollow link. How hard our lot, if we could by 
no method free the interrupted circulation in a living 
frame! But unfaithfulness files and rasps so deep as to 
take away life, and reason for living, at last. The so-called 
Christian scientists, in emphasizing such facts as I can but 
refer to and not give in detail, serve religion, and the 
Bible as its chief book, from which the radical broom 
threatens to sweep out at once pearls and dust. Scripture 

5 
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does not, like a narrow philosophy, part body and soul. 
Under one term of life, it includes them both. Spirit and 
flesh are co-partners. In a business firm, either member can 
sign for all the rest. A late annalist of the old French 
Seigneurs and Emigrés shows the alliance of sensual pleasure 
and cruel oppression with religious unbelief. Those hypo- 
critic lords and bishops in the eighteenth century punct- 
ually practised the pious forms in the Church, and 
meantime made their sacred courts and proud castles scenes 
of unbridled license, until the crevice between profession 
and practice gaped wide, and under the edge of the guillo- 
tine ran blood. They were not well, because they were 
not whole. Not untrue is the old proverb that health is 
the chief blessing, for it takes in the mind. Devotion 
destroys not the devotee. It is the bush Moses saw God 
in, burning, but unconsumed. It is the fount which, the 
more it is drawn upon, the more it fills up. 

But to the facts. Authenticated demonstrations of mind 
cure, we require. Speculations about the nonentity of 
matter and mortal man, until verified, must remain in de- 
bate. It must be confessed that matter, whether idolized 
or disallowed in modern thought, has had a hard time of 
late. What is matter but spirit dressed and produced? 
Goethe says, “ The spirit we act in the highest matter.” It 
is the ghost of God, of which neither he nor we can be rid. 
What is spirit, say some, but matter refined into that invisi- 
ble power of whose essence and working we are conscious 
in our own breast? Matter is made too much of by the 
spiritualists that flout it, or by the materialists that regard 
the soul but as its fading bloom. But, until we and God 
are unclothed and naked of all form, it cannot by science 
be denied. With our creed open to accommodate what- 
ever may be disclosed, though earth were peopled with 
returning emigrants from the sky, let us wonder and work 
and wait, putting the stress on our thought. Plato and 
Solomon were not fools in making mind the source of 
health, and its perversion the occasion of disease. 

How patent to everybody’s observation is this truth! 
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According to the human presence we are in, quite speedily 
we become well or ill. If there be continuity in Christian- 
ity, gifts of healing are not, cannot be, gone. Mr. Charles 
Lyell startled the geologists of his day with the doctrine 
that the same energy still existed at work in nature that 
scooped the Atlantic, and threw up the Alps. Our own 
nature is no extinct volcano or effete moon. There never 
was an age of miracles, if it is past. Metaphysical, said 
Edward Everett, is what is after physical and more. It 
resembles the granite, not the surface, but basis of the 
planet, at its highest points cropping out. The new healers 
are professed metaphysicians in this sense of tracing and 
founding their procedure on the human constitution in the 
divine pattern and plan. They should not be censured as, 
like Simon Magus, making merchandise of the Holy Spirit, 
because, like the old doctors, they ask a stipend for their 
service. It is the apostolic rule that all ministers should live 
of the gospel which they preach. Jesus with his disciples 
took toll of the corn, and his or their inspiration suffered 
therefor no stint. Faith, his and theirs, still, is health; and 
a bad opinion or no good one of the world and its Author 
is disease. Was Voltaire, that ape of genius as Victor 
Hugo calls him, a healthy man, though he lived to a not 
very good old age? Schopenhauer, with the acrid temper of 
pessimism, contagious from his head to his heart, if that 
base belief were not the first source of his illness, had he 
in a sound body a sound mind? Socrates, the worshipper 
and Christian before Christ, despite domestic trouble, was 
he not thoroughly well? Pantheism loses a factor, leaving 
outman. Atheism loses a factor, omitting God. In theism, 
God and man are one, and proof against all the evil in the 
world. Without the Father in heaven to make our broth- 
erhood, we were all of us but inspired or uninspired 
monkeys at best. 

If with pure curiosity all we desire is knowledge, then we 
put analysis for life. If we but explode superstitions, we end 
in ashes. Rock-blasting makes but a ragged hole — very 
unsightly —in the ground till the builder comes with some 
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architect’s design; and the intellectual dynamite which 
rationalists and scientists are so fond of handling can only 
destroy, and not create. It is noticeable that newspapers 
and reviews of the so-called large and liberal order give their 
choice welcome to a succession of ingenious theories, as if 
chemistry were of more concern than nourishment of the liv- 
ing bread, and the exercise of wits better than the warming 
of hearts. If this late denomination of the mind-cure avoid 
a like error of carrying their logic to excess and running it 
into the ground, if they heal without over-subtile explana- 
tions, their tidings will be glad. Nor, with so many quacks 
as we have in graduates’ gowns, old offenders in all call- 
ings, will it do to salute the Christian scientists with that 
particular title of scorn. 

It is a matter not of construction, but of life. How much 
of the supreme wisdom and good have we and can we 
impart? In this question, all others are merged. Some are 
possessed with and some seem forsaken of God. One man 
draws inspiration from him as a mighty wind: a second 
has no more of it than insects of the atmosphere. Accord- 
ing to our capacity or willingness to receive it, his mercy 
is a river or a scarce and scanty drop. He is the health 
of David’s countenance; but how can his blessing abound 
to the fool who says he does not exist? Should the human 
race become fully aware of him, then a generation would 
rise never to fall, sickness would cease, the prophecies in 
the Apocalypse be fulfilled, and the medical profession in 
any form have no longer any reason to be. 

Hold to mind-cure or not, of the possibility and fact 
of mind-killing at least let us be aware. Persons may be 
and often are poisons. A human atmosphere is sometimes 
as malarious and morbific as any Roman campagna in 
August, as any Pontine marsh, undrained pool, or foul, 
murky Southern bayou. We may find our nearest of kin, 
as Hamlet says of his mother, “less than kind.” Under our 
own roof may be a repellent pole. A father said of his 
son, He is the east wind! What do we ardently wish, in 
words of benediction to our friends and relations, but health 
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and long life? Do we cast shadows on them while we pray 
that their own shadow may never be less? O beloved kith, 
there is no love or life in certain looks, gestures, and tones, 
perhaps of yours! Did one think, ere he spoke, that a sharp 
word would be a cleaver to cut short a companion’s days, 
an imperious tone a temptation to suicide, and itself a 
murderous tool? Was that fever occasioned or aggravated 
by untimely heat of passion which you call a physician to 
allay or heal? Was the cough planted by the friend who, 
so anxiously hanging over the couch, seems to sympathize 
with and check its strangling fits? Is neuralgia the stab 
of a dagger as invisible as Macbetb’s airy one, yet held in a 
mortal hand? Have we begun ia our brother or sister that 
consumption, or did we deal of their paralysis the first 
staggering blow? No pastor’s register or list in the daily 
sheet or published death-rate or coroner’s inquest will show! 
There is but one book of last judgment that can reveal the 
secret. It is not opened yet. We are all book-keepers in 
it by double entry, nevertheless. In the solemn language 
of Scripture, ere the sentence from the unclasped volume 
come, may we have grace to be a savor, not of death unto 
death, but of life unto life! 

So I deal with one objection to the doctrine of mind-cure ; 
namely, that it is contrary to the law of nature as respects 
the sudden cures its practitioners report, it being presumed 
that the great power, using order always, proceeds duly 
by degrees, not by starts. But in every kingdom, from the 
clod to the soul, there are unanticipated starts as well as 
traceable degrees. What unexpected, speedy changes we 
have of frosts and freshets, of cyclones and water-spouts 
and earthquakes in the outward world! When human art 
and genius come in, how material processes are expedited ! 
The Tyrolese traveller finds it as far up a second hill as it 
was down the first. But an engine on a railway, a horse 
who is a racer, or a balloon wondrously shortens distance 
and extinguishes time. A man, stumbling on a mountain, 
has sometimes rolled like a boulder, without stopping, to 
the bottom. In the popular theology, we have the mon- 
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strous creed that a single slip of Adam and Eve plunged 
their descendants forthwith to all generations into a bottom- 
less hell. The descent into the infernal region, we learn 
from a Latin proverb, is easy, a sort of tumble: the return 
is hard. We have to say that such statements carry into 
extravagance and disproportion the fact, known to us all, 
that instantaneously disclosed causes produce vast effects. 
An impression, a resolution, an affection, like that of Jesus 
for the young man at first sight, may have an orbit to 
revolve in longer than a planet’s, and involve consequences 
apparently without end. No Christian believer can doubt 
that blindness, lameness, palsy of the whole frame or of a 
hand, is curable at a word, by a touch. We must not con- 
clude that natural laws are broken until we understand 
what they are! Is the mind potent to ruin, and not to 


restore ? 
“ He comes to make his blessings flow 
Far as the curse is found.” 


But there is no equation or equality of evil with good, 
of lying with truth, of hell with heaven, or of Satan with 
God. With him we communicate. Let us own and use 
the power we have over each other to heal and prolong life. 
Whenever we bless and cheer, we share the Creator’s privi- 
lege. We know not how a crystal, a plant, or our own 
body grows. Congenial atoms by a law fall into line. By 
‘deposits as minute, invisible contributions from every loving 
mate, a human creature exists and expands. Trifles light 
as air, expressing goodness, build us up. How quick we 
become better, when our companions are kind! At a 
thought of him or her, man or woman, who cares for us, 
trusts and wants us to continue under the sun, what a tide, 
us when the ocean rushes up the Bay of Fundy, pours 
through every vein! It is not a material agency from any 
pill or bottle or powder or package on the shelf. It is a 
look, a word, a tone, the lifting of a lid, a gesture unawares. 
But it isa divine bidding for some human ambassador to 
renew and perpetuate the vital lease. 

C. A. BARTOL. 
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OUR CHINESE QUESTION. 


First of all, I disclaim any volunteer attempt to meet 
and answer the Chinese Question at large. It is because 
this special service has been asked of me, not because I 
sought it,* that I shall try to make a little plainer one or 
two points bearing upon it, and some of the conditions 
under which the right answer to it must be sought. For 
the question has two sides to it, not one only, as people 
are apt to think; and to see them both may require a par- 
allax as wide as the continent. Those conditions were, 
I will not say first made known to me, but first brought 
home and made distinctly visible by what I saw and heard 
in California, last winter and spring. Those to whom this 
question is a near and vital one may be pardoned for a 
little irritation and annoyance, when they find the practi- 
cal issue treated (as it so often is among us) as a simple 
matter of humanitarian ethics, to be settled by a few plain 
moral platitudes; or as a simple matter of political economy, 
as if it were sufficiently disposed.of by a few stale maxims 
about the right of every man to get a living where he can, 
or to hire his day-laborers in the cheapest market. 

Further, I will premise that we who discuss this question 
here belong to—or that at least our interests are closely 
connected with — the protected classes of society. It becomes 
us, therefore, to watch carefully lest our own view take a 
warp from our real or imaginary interest. We would not 
allow this, consciously; but it is the unconscious warp that 
generally tells strongest on man’s opinions. And this, in 
the present case, from two things. We are a great way 
off, at a safe distance of three thousand miles, from the 
field where the question must be brought critically to its 
solution. And then we are most of us employers of man- 
ual labor, not laborers ourselves; and so stand safely out- 
side the circle of that “labor-battle,’ which is a matter of 
life or death to the millions who have everything at stake 
in it. : 





*This paper was originally prepared for the “ Monday Club,” ‘and was read at its 
session of October 19. 
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Now, it is convenient to know, at starting, the numbers 
we have to deal with, which indicate in some measure the 
proportion and the imminence of our question. If we do 
this, our first impulse is to laugh at the excitement and 
apprehension that have been raised about it. The entire 
Chinese immigration into this country, in somethipg over 
thirty years, is set down officially as 274,381, about half the 
European immigration that has often come over in a single 
year.* Of these, again, it is estimated that “nearly one- 
half have returned to China”; so that, allowing for mor- 
tality among them, the census of 1880 gives us only 105,613 
(63,254 in 1870) as actually remaining here, “including 
148 Japanese.” We may safely add something to these 
figures, and reckon about eighty thousand as the probable 
Chinese population of California to-day (the census gives 
75,218, having increased from 49,310 in 1870), with half as 
many more scattered through the other States and Territo- 
ries, making one hundred and twenty thousand in all, or 
at the outside less than one hundred and fifty thousand. 
These, in a population estimated at fifty-five million, cer- 
tainly do not make, of themselves, a formidable element to 
deal with ; and the legislation which has attempted to deal 
with it we shall be apt to blame or ridicule, as giving way, 
unjustly or perniciously, to a false alarm. 

But, while we are dealing with facts and figures, let us 
look a little closer. We shall then find indications which 
put the matter in a different light. Following down the 
column of statistics, we find that Chinese immigration, 
beginning low, with five or six thousand a year, increased 
pretty steadily up to nearly twenty thousand in 1875; then 
there was a falling off for several years, until we have the 
following series of figures : — 

Chinese immigration in 1880, 7.011. 


- - “ 1881, 20,727. 
- “ * 1882, 35,654. 


What commercial reasons brought about this sudden in- 
crease of numbers does not appear very plainly. Probably 
© In 1882, 788,992 ; in 1883, 603,322 ; in 1884, 518,592. ;, 
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they were connected with the extraordinary harvests of 
those years, the extraordinary demand for them in Europe, 
and the vast field thus opened to labor in the West. The 
figures seem also to show another thing,—the start of 
a great trading speculation in the supply of laborers from 
the Chinese ports. We are told, in fact, that a service of 
transportation, on ocean steamers owned by Chinese mer- 
chants in this country and run on their account, offering 
passage to emigrants from China at incredibly cheap rates, 
to be advanced by the owners and worked out in wages by 
the men, was fast getting equipped, and preparing for in- 
definite expansion, the supply being only limited by the 
possibilities of getting here. These, we are told, were the 
circumstances under which the law of 1882 was passed, 
limiting or prohibiting the importation of Chinese laborers 
under contract of service for the period of ten years. This 
law is sometimes said to be ineffectual, and a dead letter. 
This morning’s paper says it is “no protection”; and adds - 
that “the number that had arrived from China at San 
Francisco up to October of this year is 6.360, and it is 
expected to reach 10,000 before the end of December.” 
But, again, our statistics show that the numbers were cut 
down suddenly to almost nothing by the operation of the 
law ; so that we have: — 


Chinese immigration in 1883, 331, 
“ “ “ 1884 (six months), 80; 


which figures show that the law was anything but a dead 
letter, however ingeniously its provisions may have been 
eluded since. And it seems no unlikely thing, considering 
the circumstances just mentioned, that, but for the law, 
the scale of immigration would have risen to a hundred 
thousand instead of the ten thousand announced for the 
present year. This tells nothing, it is true, of the right or 
wrong of that particular measure. For the present, we 
will simply recognize its efficiency in keeping Chinese im- 
migration within bounds. It gives us the convenience of 
a longer experimental stage, in which we may watch the 
6 
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course of things without alarm. Before the ten years are 
over, there will be a much broader ground of experience to 
goupon. It is fortunate, so far, that the question the law 
attempts to meet has been forced upon general attention 
betimes. It is open to discussion, of course, whether any 
constitutional principles or any treaty rights have been 
invaded by it. But, apart from that, we may quite fairly 
regard it as only a timely prudence that our government has 
put up this barrier against any sudden and inordinate increase 
of numbers, until the conditions by which this particular 
element in our population may be safely dealt with are 
better understood than they can be now. 

As yet, then, we find the question contained within quite 
manageable limits. For the present, we are feeling our way 
along, with seven years’ margin to spare, towards a perma- 
nent solution of it. For this reason, it is the more plainly 
right and necessary to treat the Chinese already here with 
the strictest equity. They have their rights as human be- 
ings, and they have their treaty rights besides. They came 
over in good faith, and it concerns the honor of the Repub- 
lic that they should be dealt with in good faith. Naturally, 
those who are here already enjoy a monopoly of their advan- 
tage, and so (I am told) are stanch advocates of the restric- 
tive law; so that their interest in that matter is the same 
with their competitors. As a laboring class, they are sober, 
industrious, convenient, useful, in some ways indispeusable, 
besides being a curious, picturesque, and very interesting 
feature in our population. 

They are, besides, in the labor-field, not only indispensable 
in the present condition of our industry, but they make an 
element in it particularly easy to deal with. In some special 
departments, as household service, for example, it is hard to 
see how their noiseless, deft, tidy, ingenious, and patient in- 
dustry could possibly be spared: though, indeed, there are 
two opinions about this as about everything. In the view of 
some, they are “ the best of serv.nts,” while with others — 
to quote the phrase which Mrs. Jackson (H. H.) used to 
me — they are “ beastly tyrants in the household.” 
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The fury of the labor-battle, in which they have so far 
been unjustly and cruelly the sufferers, has already a good 
deal abated. That most odious street persecution of them 
by “hoodlums,” of which we used to hear so much, seems 
to have ceased: at least, during six months, in different 
parts of California, I watched and listened for traces of the 
old animosity without observing any. ‘To all evidence that 
shows on the surface, the Chinese would appear to hold, 
quite amicably_and undisputed, the industrial position 
(mostly a very humble one) to which, through much tribu- 
lation, they have made their way. The scene of battle is 
shifted from the streets of cities to far-off factories and 
mines.* This does not, of course, mean that the fight is 
over, but only that the area of it is more narrowly defined. 
It is not so much mere race hatred as it was, but more an 
incident — often a most grievous and shocking one —in a 
broader conflict. Such outrages as the late massacre in 
Wyoming, before which the forms of law seem wholly pow- 
erless, belong, we may hope, to a passing state of things; 
and this, as we notice, was the deed not of natives, or those 
wonted to our ways, but of the freshest and rudest of Euro- 
pean immigrants. A very little resolution in the proper 
authorities — understanding that the restricting law holds 
good, to prevent any sudden exasperating of the conditions 
— will easily keep the whole matter within due limits of 
public safety. 

Still, we must admit the special difficulty. The sources 
of that old animosity lie deep,—in prejudices of race, in 
competitions of industry, in the frequent terror of that 
daily struggle for existence, in which the laboring man 
comes suddenly face to face with the chances of forced idle- 
ness, the angry bitterness of hope deferred, or the madden- 
ing suspicion that he is only a counter in the game that 
other men play for wealth. These things lie deep among 





*Of the late troubles on Puget Sound, three things are to be said,— that the 
quarrel is, in part, with Chinamen who are held to have come over illegally from 
British Columbia ; that the cities there are small and new, the conditions of their in- 
dustry and prosperity being still open to change ; and that the opposition is that of 
organized labor-unions, not of the irresponsible “ hoodlum.”’ 
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the conditions of our life — social, political, and industrial,— 
and are apt to come to the surface when stirred by the ordi- 
nary passions of the labor-battle. The law does not easily 
reach them, especially when the law rests in the last resort — 
as it necessarily does among us—on the mind and will of 
that laboring class which makes up our political majorities. 
All the more, then, it lies upon those who hope to educate 
the public mind to make it clear, not only that every man 
has his rights.in general, but that in this particular case we 
are in an experimental stage; that we are feeling our way 
along; that we are watching the working out of an excep- 
tionai state of things; that much will doubtless be done 
blindly and suffered wrongly, but passion is sure to give 
way more and more to reason, with better likelihood of jus- 
tice to all parties in the end. 

These, I fear, are some of the very platitudes I began by 
treating a little scornfully. But I am encouraged to think 
they have some practical force. For not only (as I just 
said) that early and worst form of hoodlum persecution has 
passed or is passing away. I was impressed, too, by finding 
that those who most steadily and intelligently, for what to 
them are the best of reasons, oppose an unrestrained and in- 
definite increase of the Chinese population of this country, 
equally oppose the driving out of those who are here now ; 
are on quite friendly terms with them individually; are 
free to admit that they have been indispensable hitherto ; 
and desire, at most, that they should be gradually displaced 
by the coming in or the growing up of a laboring class that 
shall have its roots in the soil, as the Chinese have not and 
will not have. In short, it is the political working of the 
problem they have their eye upon; what they want is a 
structure of society in the future, indigenous and homoge- 
neous, of the true type of American civilization. And this, 
they say, is what would be endangered by a great and ever- 
widening influx of a population of so radically alien type. 

Let us look at the matter, then, a little more deliberately, 
from their point of view. I need not repeat at length the 
story of the practical impossibility or the ruinous cost of 
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providing for the commonest forms of industry on the Pacific 
coast, twenty-five or thirty years ago. I will only mention, 
for the sake of bringing a point or two to the front, that I 
have sailed wonderingly along miles and miles of the low 
meadow-land toward the mouth of the San Joaquin, rich 
and green as Holland, that supplies daily- the market of 
San Francisco, and is cultivated by American farmers and 
market-gardeners,— all of it (we are told) diked by the 
patient, plodding, stubborn labor of low-paid Chinamen, 
who thus added incalculably to the resources of the State 
when there was no substitute for them that could even 
have been thought of; that this last year, when the experi- 
ment of white labor had been tried again, and had failed 
again, on the California Southern extension,— which is to 
open up, as nothing else can, the great fruit region of San 
Diego County and the superb water basin of San Diego Bay, 
—some nine hundred Chinamen came at the need, and 
have this last month completed one more great trans-con- 
tinental highway; that in San Francisco, when growing 
manufactures, greatly needed there, had struggled in vain 
with the precarious labor-supply they found in turbulent 
Europeans, or in American boys and girls, restless, curious, 
and unmanageable, they were forced back upon the patient, 
nimble-fingered, tireless industry of Chinamen, who never 
murmur, never vote, and never strike;* that at this hour, 
between the imperious demands of commerce and travel 
on one hand, and organized trades-unions on the other, 
blind, arbitrary, and passionate as they often are in choos- 
ing the moment for their blow, the great Pacific railways 
are forced in self-defence to keep at hand a stock of labor 
that can be relied on at a pinch, to save the shutting-up of 
their coal mines, the forfeiting of their contracts, the stop- 
page of their vast and costly equipment, ruin of private 
interests, and wide-spread disaster to the general wealth. 
These things, as we see, show that for the present, and 
perhaps for a long time to come, Chinese industry is an 


* There was, it is true, in Colorado I believe, a strike of Chinamen about the middle 
of October ; but it was not for higher wages, only to keep a particular industry from 
the competition of other workmen. 
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element that cannot be spared from our system. How long 
it may be needed, or to what proportions it may safely 
grow, are questions, not of abstract principle, but of practi- 
cal politics. Why they should not be left to the mere 
working of unchecked competition, under the laws of politi- 
cal economy, will presently appear, if the view taken of them 
by our California friends is correct. Their view, as I have 
said, is political and social rather than economical. But, 
so far along the way, we and they go together. They do, 
however, in a way we do not, see and dread results that are 
sure to follow (as they hold), unless the future immigration 
of Chinamen is kept within moderate limits, and held 
rigidly in check,— that is, speaking practically, unless it is 
prohibited by public law. 

It will be easiest to understand the nature of these 
dreaded results, if we consider a little the circumstances 
which make the Chinese laboring population different in 
kind from any other with which we have, politically, so- 
cially, or industrially, to do. 

The point on which the comparison chiefly turns is this: 
The Chinese population in this country is almost entirely 
made up of young men and boys, their ordinary age ranging, 
say, from 15 to 40. They come over at the best work- 
ing period of life; they stay on an average, as we are 
told, not more than five or six years; their one ambition is 
to go back, each with his little pile of hard-won earnings, 
to live or die in the land of their fathers. Thus they are 
always aliens in feeling. Few or none of them learn more 
of our language than a scant stock of necessary phrases; 
few or none of them are at heart amenable to any other 
custom or law than that which they brought with them and 
will carry back with them, enforced by penalties which no 
custom or law of ours will recognize. Family life among 
them is mostly impossible, at least unknown. The courts 
do not recognize in them any power even to declare an 
intention of becoming American citizens, even if they 
wished to, which hardly any of them do. Their garb is a 
very sensible but a very noticeable compromise of the 
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shuffling ease of Chinadom with the handiness of Occi- 
dental costume. On both sides the line, the consciousness 
is marked and unmistakable, that they live in a different 
world from ours. There is no root of life in them that 
strikes into American soil. 

A few of them have become converts to Protestant ortho- 
dox Christianity, and so come a little nearer to our own 
way of life. It would seem as if the Catholic ritual and 
image worship were too like their own to attract them, when 
once they have cast off their native tradition. But one 
seems to find in their forms of worship, or their recitation 
of creed and commandment, or the crude melody of their 
hymns, little more than a painstaking imitation of what 
can have no real sense to them. What are Messianic 
prophecy or gospel antiquities or Platonic metaphysics to 
such a people? Something, no doubt, they gather from the 
plainer Christian ethics,—something, we may hope, which 
will stand them instead of the counsels and restraints they 
have left behind. But it is as if they received the doctrine 
or the form as a sort of spell, to read them, if possible, the 
secret of that strange, rich, strong, cruel civilization of the 
West, with its age of fire and steel and gold, amid which, 
outside their narrow rut, they seem quite lost and hopeless. 
They are adrift from their ancestral tradition, with all its 
silent constraints,— which they ill make up by little socie- 
ties and leagues among themselves. They are homeless: 
no father or mother near; no sister, wife, or child to soften 
the pitiless and hard condition they have taken up with for 
atime. Nothing in the general view of them struck me so 
much as the boy look and age of.most of them in the con- 
gregation I have spoken of. The story of the Prodigal, 
which was the evening lesson, had a new and pathetic 
interpretation in this multitude of younger sons in a far 
country, gatheriag as toilers or squandering as gamblers the 
little portion that falleth to them, and fain to fill their belly 
with husks instead of bread.* 

A point not always enough allowed for, in the economic 

* See a letter from Los Angeles, in the Christian Register of March 12. 
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aspect of the case, is that this homeless bachelor life, while 
it is the one thing that prevents them from taking root in 
our soil, is also the one thing that makes any equal compe- 
tition with them hopeless. In civilized society as we know 
it, each productive worker maintains by his toil an average 
of about four persons besides himself. The Chinaman 
works alone, thinks alone, eats alone, lives alone, easily, at 
a dime aday.* With no wife, no child, no parents to care 
for, he could starve out (if it should come to that) any pos- 
sible rivalry, for the one sufficient reason that the whole- 
some and civilizing burden of the family is lifted off. It is, 
therefore, as fallacious as it is cruel to speak of them as fair 
competitors in the labor market. 

This does not, however, imply (as some would argue) 
that our industrious classes are as yet “ruined by Chinese 
cheap labor,” or will be for a long time to come. There are, 
as we have seen, quite too few Chinamen in the country to 
make any real impression on the labor market, except in a 
few particular trades and localities. Chinese labor, in fact, 
is pretty dear where it is really wanted: thus a good house- 
servant will hardly be had at less than thirty dollars a 
month; and he (as I have known a case) may swing in a 
hammock at his ease for half the day, watching his employ- 
ers hard at work in the dusty field. Of course, the China- 
man takes what wages he can get,—that is, the common 
market rate, or perhaps a little under. Thus, while the 
ordinary rate to the white man is a dollar a day, the railway 
laborers I spoke of were receiving (I believe) ninety cents. 
What the proposition really means is that he can, at need, 
underbid the regular market rate to any amount,— down to 
the imaginary case of the dime a day. It is said, in fact, 
that the companies which “exploit” this labor watch the 
labor-market with the express view (in case the supply of 
raw material should be unlimited) of pushing in their 
cheaper laborers at rates just low enough to keep them al- 
ways in possession of the field against all possible comers. 


* See, on this and several other points, an admirable sermon by Rev. T. J. Van Ness, 
in the Denver 7'ribune-Republican of October 12. 
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What that way of life leads to is curiously seen, if you 
undertake to explore the dense squalor of “ Chinatown,” 
that strange colony of Oriental misery and vice lodged in 
the heart of San Francisco. Here an ordinary dwelling- 
house, for a single family, will hold (I was told) from forty 
to two hundred of their narrow bunks. Two stories below 
the street level, and perhaps four or five above, I found 
literally the same thing,— human beings packed, for their 
ordinary quarters, like emigrants in a steerage,— making 
one think that only the mild fumes of the omnipresent 
opium-pipe save those dark and narrow cells from being 
dens of pestilence. But one thing lacks to the complete 
misery of these squalid habitations: there are no women 
there to suffer; there is no piteous cry or sight of sick and 
starving children. I do not think I underrate the degrada- 
tion and horror of those close, dark, underground abodes. 
But the Chinese are a tidy people: there is none of the un- 
mentionable filth you see and smell in an Italian town. The 
tragedy of life is not darkened by what you may find, in 
winter especially, in the poorer quarters of our great East- 
ern cities. The population, such as it is, is of picked men 
at the healthiest period of life: sickness there is absent, or 
rare, or hidden out of sight. The swarms of children you 
meet about Five Points or near the Seven Dials suggest 
possibilities of wretchedness which there is nothing to 
match in the stolid content or the pitiful economies of bach- 
elorhood in Chinatown. Thus there is no common measure 
between the miseries or (I may add) the vices of one popu- 
lation and of the other; and into that unsavory comparison 
I will not enter. 

It is not easy to get the accurate proportions of that feat- 
ure in Chinese life which I have just described. A citizen, 
a policeman, and a missionary will be apt to give three 
quite different estimates of them. It is necessary, however, 
to make some approach to them, in order to understand the 
alarm of our California friends at this strange, alien, and 
uncomfortable type of social existence among them. We 
shall not be far out of the way, probably, in taking the num- 

7 
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bers of the Chinese in San Francisco at thirty-five thousand. 
Of these, something over thirty thousand would be of the 
bachelor class I speak of; most of them seem rather young, 
—for it is a feeble folk compared with ours, coming rarely 
(in this country at least) to full ripeness of manhood ; all 
of them, one is tempted to say, are gamblers, and all of 
them opium-smokers. Not that they are idiots or sots: 
these, I suppose, are no more common among opium-smok- 
ers than beastly drunkards among whiskey-drinkers; but 
I was told that at least half of those I saw at work in the 
streets by day had probably gone to sleep the night before, 
inhaling the fumes of the fragrant bowl.* Ido not know 
that we have occasion to be violently shocked at this. 
Opium-smoking is, at all events, a decenter vice than to- 
bacco-chewing, and, in the misery it makes for other people, 
not half so bad as whiskey-drinking. 

To the thirty thousand just spoken of we may add a 
thousand or fifteen hundred women, and perhaps about 
twice as many children, and we shall have those reversed 
proportions of a decent family life characteristic of this 
population. The women, we are told, are all slaves,— that 
is, nominally and by Chinese custom; though a man may, 
if he will, pay the purchase-money of one whom he desires 
to make his wife (say from two hundred to eight hundred 
dollars), and, at least if he is a good Christian, she will be 
virtually free. Marriage, however, does not make her so; 
and, if a Chinaman takes her to himself without paying her 
price, he takes his life into his own hands: he must choose 
between secret flight and the risk of the knife of an invisi- 
ble police. The women, it is notorious, are ordinarily hired 
out to vice; never once, I suppose, to domestic or other hon- 
est industry. Christian missions afford an asylum for a 
few. Groups of little children, with their child-faced 
mothers, one often sees, a quaint and touching picture. about 


*The opium pipe is in shape a copper bowl like a small teacup, having a fixed 
convex lid with a small perforation, upon which a pill of opium mixture is moulded : 
this is then heated in the flame of a little lamp, and the fumes inhaled through a short 
tube, two or three deep inhalations exhausting the dose, which is then repeated till 
the smoker sinks blissfully tv sleep. 

+ I visited one in Stockton Street, a stone’s throw from Starr King’s old church. 
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the streets of Chinatown: their manner of life and training 
is a mystery, to which I cannot even guess a clew. That 
feature of no-family life above described is justly held 
odious and abominable amongst our friends, and is, perhaps, 
the source of their gravest dread. 

It seems not worth while to dwell on the charges of 
loathsome disease and odious vices, generally alleged to 
enforce the mischief and peril of an increasing Chinese 
community in this country. I should say, from a moderate 
experience of the practicable gateways and byways among 
them, that these things are, at all events, kept very skil- 
fully in the dark. Of absolutely hopeless misery, or incu- 
rable disease, the burden (it is said) is adroitly shifted upon 
our public and Christian charity,—of which “the heathen 
Chinee ” is totally devoid. Once allowing for the fact that 
these are not, as a whole, a vigorous or healthy or (it is 
charged) a moral population, when compared with the 
average American, I do not see — which is the main consid- 
eration now —that there is either disease or vice enough 
among them to take seriously from the enormous advantage 
they enjoy, as competitors in the labor-market, from the 
fact that they are, in the mass, a population all of laboring 
men, and nearly all between the ages of fifteen and forty, 
the best working period of life. 

The other most grave consideration, when we look for- 
ward to any large growth of this population in our country, 
is this: that they are and will remain an alien population, 
with alien language, manners, and tradition, subject to alien 
tribunals, recognizing American law just so far, and no 
farther, as to keep on living terms with the police and out 
of the public jail. It is true that the law does not encour- 
age, perhaps does not permit, their becoming citizens of the 
United States; but there is not the slightest reason to 
suppose that any appreciable number of them either desire 
that privilege or would avail themselves of it if they could. 
Why should they? At all events, to all intents and pur- 
poses, they are and will remain a peculiar people. 

Now, considered simply as laborers, there is great con- 
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venience in this fact. Indeed, “Chinese cheap labor” — 
which nowhere exists just now — may be said to offer the 
most enticing ideal ever set before the fancy of a political 
economist. And this, not merely because it may be in pros- 
pect indefinitely cheap, but, still more, because it is manage- 
able and safe, is outside of all existing labor organizations, 
and has not the disturbing power of the vote. The Chinese 
laborer — absolutely destitute at home, born very possibly 
on a raft and having never set foot on shore —is imported by 
contract, like cattle, at a rate of fifteen or twenty dollars a 
heac, by some one of the six Companies to which all Chinese 
in this country are amenable. (It is needless to say that 
this does not include those few who may come over inde- 
pendently, or those many who may work themselves free 
afterwards.) The Company provides the cost of his passage 
and outfit, and he remains the Company’s bondman till that 
debt is paid. He cannot escape it, as an Irish servant most 
likely will if you try the rash experiment of advancing her 
passage money from the old country; for there is an invisi- 
ble tribunal he must respect, with the alternative of a knife- 
blow in the dark or some other penalty equally sharp and 
cogent. It is the Company’s interest that he shall keep his 
share of the bargain with his employer, and it may be taken 
for granted that he will fairly do it. To do him justice, he 
will be equally faithful when he works on his own account: 
what we may call the industrial morale of the Chinaman is 
admirable. All transactions on a larger scale between em- 
ployer and employed are made through the agents of the 
Company. A gang of fifteen or fifty or a thousand men 
can be ordered, like so much machinery or so many cattle, 
to be delivered on such a spot at such an hour. There are 
no disputes about the terms, which have been settled be- 
forehand with the Company. There are no misunderstand- 
ings with the men; since a foreman, with sufficient knowl- 
edge of English, representing the Company, settles the 
wages of each man by a method of their own, receives the 
pay in a lump at the end of the week, gives each laborer 
his “ penny a day” to live on, paying over the rest till his 
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account with the Company is settled, and is the general in- 
terpreter, arbiter, and umpire of the contract (so far as his 
men are concerned) in all of its details. What could be 
more blissfully complete in the view of the economist? 
Yet, strange to say, this serene and utopian view does not 
in the least propitiate the Knight of Labor, or go ever so 
little way to soothe his animosity, representing, as he does, 
a more and more formidable element in the situation. 

For he sees with a vague unreasoning terror, the more 
clearly in proportion to his intelligence, that the hundred 
and fifty thousand, more or less, already here, are only the 
first driblets of a flood, immeasurable and irresistible, that 
is held in check just now by dikes of law and general opin- 
ion, which certain idealists and economists are doing their 
best to undermine. There is no extravagance in saying 
that there are at any given time, among the hundreds of 
millions of the Chinese Empire, as many as fifty millions of 
the male working class, of emigrating age, to whom it would 
be vast gain to come to America for such poor chances as 
Chinamen here enjoy; and there is no obvious difficulty, 
granting time and motive for preparation, why a million a 
year should not be landed in this paradise of their hope, 
without in the least relieving the misery at home or dimin- 
ishing the pressure of the supply. This thing, it is true, 
looms vaguely like a cloud, of which we are not bound to 
calculate the bulk and density very closely. The dread of 
it is felt, not reasoned. But we need not wonder very much 
at the rage and despair that impel the laboring class, blindly, 
against the possibilities of this monstrous invasion. Not 
that a sudden avalanche of Asiatic hordes is any way likely ; 
not that the acts of blind wrath that have been perpetrated 
are not shocking, unpardonable, to be energetically put 
down. Such acts are inexcusable,— mainly because (as I 
said at first) the problem in its present stage is not at alla 
formidable one, and we are in an experimental or waiting 
period. Still, if all repressive legislation should be abol- 
ished, and if the floodgates should be thrown wide open, we 
may take it as the challenge to a conflict in the not very 
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far-off future, which will as much outrun the restraints of 
our placid every-day ethics as the abnormal, demonic, yet 
historically justifiable passion of the Crusades, or of the 
French Revolution. 

We have the more ground to deplore any symptoms that 
appear of the great struggle of races which many dread 
to see upon this continent, for these two reasons amongst 
others: first, that the social problem of our day in America 
is quite complicated enough already by foreign admixtures 
which it is the hard task of our political system to bring 
into some sort of coherence and assimilation, without per- 
plexing it farther by another enormous dose which will not 
and cannot be digested into the living organism ; and, sec- 
ond, that the industrial society made up with Chinese labor, 
such as already described, for its base, would be a form ex- 
actly opposite to all we desire and hope for the higher civili- 
zation of our continent. Not that the threatened conflict 
is one of contending civilizations, Asiatic and Occidental, as 
some have feared. Science and mechanical skill seem to 
have committed the forces of the future definitely to the 
grasp and mastery of the West. I regard the Chinese ele- 
ment here, even if it should grow to millions, as destined to 
be always an alien and not a controlling element. And I 
need not go into the illustrations which would show the 
monstrous gulf between classes, the hardening despotism of 
capital and intelligence on one hand, the increasing hope- 
lessness on the other of any change for the better in the lot 
of those toilers who, in all conditions of industry hitherto 
known, have made the rank and file in the great battle of 
existence. ‘That—the laborer thinks, and we cannot easily 
deny that he is right in thinking— would be the conse- 
quence of an unchecked flow, slow at first, but of ever- 
increasing volume and momentum, from the literally ex- 
haustless reservoir that exists in the dull, hungry millions 
of that. Empire which iron steamships are daily bringing 
nearer to our shore. 

It is not, say our California friends, anything in the 
present look of things, or anything we are likely to see 
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ourselves, that need alarm us; but what will certainly come 
to pass, and our grandchildren will live to see, within fifty 
years of unchecked immigration from China. Even take 
the proportions now, they say, and consider that almost 4 
tenth of the population of that State —that is, a number 
nearly equal to half the voting population—consists of a 
race invincibly and forever alien, in the many ways already 
mentioned, from anything we know or can think of as 
American political society. The Chinese, they say, are, it 
is true, outwardly quiet and submissive; but with passions 
malign as other men’s, reckless of death, treacherous, though 
not cowards yet choosing and ready to strike safely in the 
dark. The easy and almost contemptuous air of authority 
with which our intelligent police officer guided us through 
the dens and alleys of Chinatown at night, and the mild, 
submissive air he was met with at every side, contrasted 
oddly with the nonchalant account he gave of the real tem- 
per and feeling of the population there, not one of whom, 
he said, would hesitate to stab any of us, if it were safe. 
No wonder that the quiet citizen thinks with dread of any 
possible conflict in time to come, which (as he may even 
fear) shall have to settle, once for all, whether that superb 
Pacific coast is to be held for good by an Asiatic or an 
American civilization. 

The conclusion of the whole matter—so far as I am 
entitled to present any conclusion — is, therefore, that the 
policy is wise and right which keeps Chinese immigration 
steadily and rigidly in check, by all means in keeping with 
the faith of treaties and the maxims of common humanity 
toward the individual persons with whom we directly deal. 
When we look at the real conditions of the case, it is non- 
sense to talk, as some do, as if it were a sort of duty to 
do something, by such palliative as we can offer, to relieve 
the swarming miseries of Asia. It is little enough, and 
problematical at that, which we can do to lighten the 
pressure of population and want in Europe. Even now, 
it looks as if we should have to draw the line against 
Czechs and Poles, as not assimilable with Teuton and Celt. 
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Politics is not a science, or a method, of sentimental philan- 
thropy. We must meet the question of immigration as an 
American question. What we have in our keeping is the 
present and future welfare of our own country, not to be 
sponsors of a universal Providence. It is a happy thing 
that American law gives just now a check to that vast flood, 
and makes possible an experimental stage, during which we 
can wait and watch and learn, before the problem grows 
too big*for us to handle. I should ill repay the great and 
hospitable kindness I have received among those most 
closely threatened by its perils and most alive to them, if 
I did not in these few words attempt to make their position 
better understood than I fear it often is among us. 


J. H. ALLEN. 


LOUIS AGASSIZ.* 


In these neat volumes, Mrs. Agassiz gives us a very inter- 
esting sketch of the great naturalist’s life, from his birth, 
in 1807, to his death, in 1873. Favored by his old friends 
in Europe and by members of his family who survived him, 
she has shown us more than previous biographers had been 
able to do of the personal, private life of his early years. 
On the title-page, she modestly calls herself merely the 
editor of the volumes; but this editing involved the trans- 
lation of numerous letters from the French and the Ger- 
man, so that even in the arrangement of the correspond- 
ence there was more than mere editing required, while 
the narrative is wholly hers. In her preface, she acknowl- 
edges that the title is rather too comprehensive, since it 
might lead the reader to expect much greater fulness of 
personal narrative, and larger extracts from the letters, 
than she has given. But the volumes will have a wider 
circulation than if they had been more voluminous and 
expensive, and will thus stimulate a larger number of 
readers. 


* Louts Agassiz: His Life and Correspondence. Edited by Elizabeth Cary Agassiz. 
In two volumes, pp. 400, 394. 12mo. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1885. 
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Mrs. Agassiz has given us an intensely interesting sketch 
of a life and character which is among the most remarkable 
of the present century. She truly says that her husband’s 
intellectual life was marked by a rare coherence and unity 
of aim. We may truly add that his whole nature par- 
took of the same character of unity and self-consistence. 
In a letter to his father, dated Feb. 14, 1829, he says: 
“Here is my aim. ...I wish it may be said of Louis Agas- 
siz that he was the first naturalist of his time, a good citi- 
zen, and a good son, beloved of those who knew him. I 
feel within myself the strength of a whole generation to 
work toward this end; and I will reach it, if the means are 
not wanting.” These remarkable words of the young man 
of twenty-one were most remarkably fulfilled in every par- 
ticular for more than thirty years before his too early death. 
Before a will thus consecrated to a noble ambition, conse- 
crated to the search for truth, to the service of men, to the 
perfecting of his own character, obstacles vanished. That 
will was equivalent to the strength of a whole generation. 
This sentence of the young student, read in the light of 
his subsequent scientific achievements and of the personal 
love and veneration in which his name is held on both 
sides the Atlantic, seems almost like prophetic inspiration. 
The career of Agassiz, fulfilling such a prophecy, is incom- 
parably more sublime than that of Napoleon’s mad pursuit 
of glory or of Goethe’s egoistic striving after self-culture. 
The correspondence in these volumes gives us, also, delight- 
ful glimpses of many celebrated men; it puts us for the 
moment into personal, friendly relations with them; it 
increases our faith that intellectaal greatness is usually 
found connected with a sound moral constitution and a 
. large heart. 

There are a few minor blemishes in these sketches, aris- 
ing from a lack of fastidious care in the revising of the 
proofs. For example (Vol. II., p.661), Oswald Heer is made 
to class poplars and willows with liquid amber instead of 
liquidambar; and on page 715 the Portuguese orthography 
is given to the Cape of the Eleven Thousand Virgins, but 
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American orthography to the straits. There are, however, 
only four or five of such blemishes; and they are all so 
trifling that they would not be alluded to, were it not 
that a corrector of the press should remember that trifles 
make perfection. 

In that brilliant, scientific constellation which adorned 
Harvard College and the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
for the twenty-five years ending in 1873 there were no 
stars more brilliant than Louis Agassiz and Benjamin Peirce. 
Standins at the extreme ends of the line of sciences, sepa- 
rated thus by their intellectual pursuits as far as it was pos- 
sible for two votaries of science, they were, nevertheless, so 
closely united that it is difficult for us to dissociate them, 
and think of one separate from the other. At first glance, 
it may seem that the pure mathematics of the one has no 
connection with the comparative zodlogy of the other. 
Yet so complete is the interrelation of the sciences, and so 
close the affinity of great souls, that these men were nearer 
to each other in intellectual and moral sympathy than they 
were for so many years in neighborhood. They agreed in 
regarding religious ideas as the essential bases of all sound 
intellectual structures. They agreed in holding a clear 
imagination to be an indispensable element in a scientific 
mind, but, nevertheless, in- keeping that imagination in 
check by the strictest tests of reason. and of observation. 
To the mathematician as well as to the zodlogist, it seemed 
necessary continually to return from flights of the imagina- 
tion, and make fresh examination of outward nature, both 
to test the results of the excursions and to find fresh hints 
and fresh impulses for new essays. The difference between 
the two men, in this respect, arose not more from difference 
of native genius than from the difference in their fields of 
labor. The mathematician is more likely to rest upon the 
demonstrations of reason, showing the self-consistence of 
hypotheses; while the comparative zodlogist does not avail 
himself of such demonstrations to the extent to which he 
might. 

In one of Peirce’s addresses, he speaks of wishing to 
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claim Agassiz as one of the greatest geometers of the age. 
The great zodlogist, when lecturing, was frequently some- 
what annoyed by the applause given to his drawing upon 
the blackboard: he felt that his hearers were being diverted 
from the thoughts illustrated by the attempt to illustrate. 
Yet that applause was merited. It was given to a wonder- 
fully minute and accurate knowledge of form, and to a mar- 
vellously skilful contrcl of the hand in obedience to that 
knowledge. Comte was right, as well as wrong, in saying 
that the heavens declare the glory of Hipparchus and 
Kepler and Newton; and the audiences which applauded 
Agassiz’s chalk outlines were right in thinking that the 
marvels of animal form declared his glory as well as their 
Maker's. 

Agassiz’s greatest work is that which is at the present 
least understood; namely, his unveiling of the presence of 
thought in the general plan of organic creation, particularly 
in animal forms. Although he was well acquainted with 
botany, and had enjoyed in early life the most intimate 
friendship with Alexander Braun and Schimper, he never 
spoke publicly of the classification of plants, and of its 
analogy to that of animals, as he sometimes spoke in pri- 
vate. In the same manner, he refrained from ever alluding, 
in public, to the results in analytical morphology attained 
by his friend Peirce. We once asked him why he did not 
speak of those results which confirmed so powerfully the 
results of Cuvier: he at once replied he could not, because 
he was no mathematician. 

The classification of both plants and animals, by whomso- 
ever made, is really founded upon forms. A simple proof of 
this assertion is found in the fact that a plant or an animal 
can be classified from its mere fossil impression upon stone, 
or from accurate drawings of its parts. But the science of 
form is geometry. The classification of plants and animals 
is, therefore, a geometrical work, subject to geometric canons. 
It is true that other than geometric ideas may enter into 
the work of classification, but they are necessarily held in 
strict subjection to geometry. _Thus, also, in architecture, 
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ideas of utility, of beauty, of stability, and so on, enter; but 
they are all dominated and ruled by descriptive geometry. 
In the very last essay from Agassiz’s pen, he reaffirms the 
value and accuracy of Cuvier’s establishment of four great 
departments,— vertebrates, articulates, mollusks, and radi- 
ates. Whatever we may hereafter learn concerning other 
creatures not yet reduced to these types, these four types cer- 
tainly exist, and certainly embrace the majority of animals. 
This fourfold division of the animal kingdom was shown by 
Peirce to rest upon the necessary conditions for mechanical 
equilibrium. The embryo is at first fluid, and floating in a 
fluid. Its form must therefore be rigidly conformed to the 
conditions of stable equilibrium in such a state; just as the 
stones of an arch, whether Gothic or Saxon or of any other 
pattern, must of necessity conform to the geometric condi- 
tions of stability in the solid. These conditions for fluid 
equilibrium, being examined by technical mathematics, yield 
four forms, and four only; and these four are found actually 
occurring in the earliest embryonic development of Cuvier’s 
four types. Thus, Peirce’s analytical morphology confirmed 
the results of Cuvier’s and Agassiz’s induction. Not con- 
tent with this, the geometer proved to his zodlogical friend 
the correspondence of mathematics with nature by floating 
drops of castor oil in diluted alcohol, and then, through 
delicate manipulation, drawing them into the stable forms. 

This anecdote has a doubly demonstrative force: it shows, 
on the one hand, the value of analytical morphology in the 
discussion of the actual forms of nature, and, on the other 
hand, proves that the geometric instincts of such men as 
Agassiz and Cuvier may be trusted. There are two ways 
of arriving at geometric truth, and men of the highest 
mathematical genius employ both. One is the method of 
the great zodlogists just mentioned. It is by the flash of 
instinctive insight. The other is through the slower process 
of conscious analysis and reasoning. The difference be- 
tween these two methods of reaching geometrical truth, and 
the value of both methods, are illustrated by another in- 
stance, which is alluded to in the volumes before us. At the 
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time when Agassiz was intimate with Braun and Schimper, 
they were beginning to observe the arrangement of leaves 
and buds about the stems of plants. Succeeding botanists 
slowly collected facts upon that subject, but seemed unable 
to connect them in any very broad and significant manner. 
In 1849, Peirce’s attention was called to the subject; and he 
at once showed that all the facts might be referred to the 
single principle of dividing the horizontal circumference of 
a stem in extreme and mean ratio. As soon as this demon- 
stration was published in the Proceedings of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, Chauncy 
Wright showed that this law alone can scatter the leaves 
about the stem in such manner as to give each the fairest 
chance for zenith light. 

We speak of this instance of the arrangement of leaves 
the more emphatically, because, although a little aside from 
the direct path of Agassiz’s studies, it illustrates more 
plainly and forcibly than any other fact, with which we are 
acquainted, the absolute truth of Agassiz’s great central 
theorem in regard to organic nature. He asserted, over and 
over again, his profound conviction that the generation and 
evolution, both of individuals and of species, are an intel- 
lectual work. Logical necessities override physical : intel- 
lectual connections are more important than causal. The 
true causal connections, indeed, are not those of physical 
energy and physical necessity, but those of intelligent pur- 
pose and intellectual plan. Agassiz did not trace the intel- 
lectual plan of the animal creation by the methods of the 
calculus; yet he saw it,—saw it by the intuitions of a 
divine genius. In his “ Essay on Classification,” he does not 
attempt, as some have thought, merely to add a chapter to 
natural theology: he is justifying himself for regarding the 
intellectual plan of the animal creation as the most important 
object of inquiry in comparative zodlogy. 

Would that some phonographer could have taken down 
the last words which we ever heard from him upon this 
theme! It was an argument of about half an hour in 
length, calm, deliberate, weighty, and convincing ; probably 
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intended to be afterward written out, in continuation of 
the last essay which he published. The drift of the argu- 
ment was to show the improbability that the interconnec- 
tion of the various species and genera, in past and present 
times, could have arisen solely from genetic descent,— the 
probability, or rather certainty, that there is, nevertheless, 
a closely-woven, intellectual connection of plan. It was at 
his own house that he was speaking to a few Cambridge 
friends; and he seemed to us never to have uttered any- 
thing stronger or sweeter than these swan-like tones, 
followed in so few weeks by his departure. As we listened 
to these clear, earnest, yet passionless presentations of the 
facts of the case, owing their cogency to no rhetorical 
artifice, but simply to their perspicuity of expression, we 
felt more strongly than ever assured that the great fame 
and honor of Agassiz, temporarily obscured by the intoxica- 
tion of agnostic speculation, will hereafter glow with new 
and perpetual lustre. His greatest work is that which is at 
present least understood; namely, his unveiling of the 
presence of thought in the general plan of organic creation. 
At some future day, the mathematician will be able to 
demonstrate this in a multitude of instances, as Peirce 
has done for Cuvier’s four types or plans and for Braun’s 
arrangement of leaves. 

And, at some future day, men will learn to feel the force 
of this combination of the two modes of approaching a 
truth. At the present, those who see its supreme value are 
few in number. Peirce one day said, concerning one of his 
own most remarkable contributions to Gould’s Astronomical 
Journal, that he knew that few would appreciate it, because 
it contained too little mathematics to attract mathematical 
readers, while its conclusions depended too much on mathe- 
matics for other than mathematicians to accept them. It is 
the same with regard to the arrangement of leaves: the 
mathematician thinks of it only as a very simple algebraical 
problem of the second degree, and therefore neglects it; 
while the conclusions which flow from the solution of that 
problem depend upon an algebraic surd, and, therefore, 
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botanists do not indorse them. Yet the conclusions are 
certain; and they are identical with the great theme of 
Agassiz,— namely, the reality and supremacy of intellectual 
plans in nature, manifested in parts where a genetic connec- 
tion seems infinitely improbable. Plants the most widely 
separated in botanical relationship frequently have the same 
arrangement of leaves; and all the various leaf arrange- 
ments involve intellectually in their comparison with each 
other the same law of dependence upon the division of the 
horizon in extreme and mean ratio. The exactness with 
which that division is sometimes carried out — for example, 
in the compound flowers—is wonderful. This accuracy 
can be tested without scale or compasses, simply by the 
naked eye, to a degree of nicety which would require, with 
scale and compasses, a microscope of high power. After 
reading the volumes before us, we accidentally saw dis- 
played upon a counter an unusually large head of sunflower 
in seed; and, upon counting the rows of seeds, found that 
the distance of any two seeds, about ten inches apart, could 
not, on an average, vary the fifteen-thousandth of an inch 
from the theoretical distance. It is not unusual for the 
seeds in this family of plants to show this closeness of 
approximation to theory, the variation being sometimes in 
excess, sometimes in defect, by these minute amounts. 
No conceivable results of observation could more clearly 
show that the law of vegetable growth actually contains 
the purely intellectual conception of division in extreme 
and mean ratio. The elm leaves and the corn leaves vary 
from this theoretical distance as widely as possible, one on 
one side, the other on the other; but their variation, and 
the variation of all other leaves, are to such an amount on 
either side as to indicate at once, to a mathematical eye, the 
existence of the same law in them which is so unmistakably 
present in the sunflower. 

The great error of Charles Darwin and his followers is 
their neglect of analytic morphology. As we read their 
writings, we are reminded of Galileo’s comment upon Dr. 
William Gilbert. “I greatly admire and envy this author,” 
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said he; “but I could wish that he were a little better 
mathematician, and in particular that he were more of a 
geometer.” Some of these writers appear to think that, 
when they can get matter into that moist and uncrystallized 
state which they call colloidal, they have freed it from the 
conditions of space and time, and that it may then perform 
any geometrical or algebraic absurdity which they ask of 
it. They frequently declare metamorphoses to have taken 
place which, to a geometric eye, seem impossible. Nothing 
but the strongest possible evidence could force the admis- 
sion that this seeming impossibility is an actuality. About 
thirty years ago, a gentleman in Ba!timore showed us the 
result of his own researches in the history of the potato rot. 
He had specimens in one vial of a mite; in another, of 
a small larva; in a third, of a beetle; and, in a fourth, of a 
fly. And he assured us that he had actually bred them, one 
from another, in that order. No cross-examination, within 
the limits of courtesy, seemed to raise any suspicion in his 
mind of the possibility that he was mistaken. His imagina- 
tion passed as readily from acarus to diptera, through a 
coleopt, as from caterpillar to butterfly through a chrysalis. 
All the orders of the class of insects were to him in a 
* colloidal” state. He saw no reason why the transforma- 
tion of metamorphosis should not take the wingless little 
mite, put him first into the form of a little worm-like grub, 
then bring him out as a beetle with wing cases, and 
finally drop those cases, and turn him into a small fly. It 
is probable that he would have acknowledged that the 
metamorphosis seemed a little abrupt and discontinuous ; 
but so would that of the butterfly to one who saw only the 
three forms, and had not watched the actual spinning of 
the shroud for the chrysalis and the actual emergence of 
the moth, with its folded wings. He probably thought that 
there were a few missing links in the process, when he 
had not been actually watching the creatures with his 
magnifying glass. 

The absurdity of these dreams was so manifest that he 
never made, so far as we are aware, any one else than him- 
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self see the validity of his claim for the reward of ten 
thousand dollars, offered to the discoverer of the cause of 
the potato rot. But the intrinsic incredibility of his sup- 
posed metamorphosis would have been just as great, had 
he interposed millions of years between the steps of his 
fancied line of descent. There must be, somewhere, limits 
to the possibilities of metamorphosis and transmutation,— 
limits imposed by logical —that is, geometric — necessity ; 
limits which even omnipotence, therefore, cannot overcome. 
It must be acknowledged that men cannuvt point out where 
those limits are, in every case,— not even in every case in 
which we know that the limit exists; but, again, there are 
cases in which we can point them out. It has, for instance, 
been demonstrated, by rigid mathematical proof, that no 
evolution can take an animal out of one of Cuvier’s four 
branches into another. Between any two of them there is, 
in the embryonic forms, an algebraic difference, which, in 
the process of material development, would involve a breach 
of continuity. If all came from a common ancestry, the 
point of divergence lies anterior to reproduction by eggs. 
Even when we cannot point out the limits, we are by no 
means authorized to argue, from our ignorance of a thing, 
to its non-existence. Yet what else is the favorite argu- 
ment, among those evolutionists who most stoutly resist 
Agassiz’s views, than an argument from our ignorance? 
It is said that between any two forms, however diverse, 
we can, if we have an abundance of specimens, introduce 
intermediate forms in such wise as to lead, gradually, from 
one type to the other: therefore, it is added, the two types 
have a common parentage. This conclusion is far more 
than the premises warrant. The passage by insensible gra- 
dations, in the specimens, from one type to the other, sim- 
ply affords a presumption that the two types may have 
sprung, by gradual variations, from a common ancestry. 
This presumption may be confirmed, or it may be totally 
disproved, by other considerations. 

The weakness of this presumption may be readily shown 
by geometrical considerations ; and, inasmuch as all classifi- 
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cation of organic forms is a geometrical classification, it is 
not merely an analogy of cases which we are considering: 
it is an identity. When two lines cross each other— for 
instance, when a straight line runs across the arc of a circle 
—there is a single point in common to both lines. But it 
does not follow that a body moving in the are can, when it 
reaches that common point, go into the straight line. The 
two paths, although they have a point in common, are en- 
tirely different paths. A body moving in the one is, at the 
point of crossing, moving in an entirely different direction 
from a body moving in the other. In like manner, two 
species or two genera of curves may have forms in common. 
A glass thread, held by the two ends alone, may be put into 
a vast variety of forms, among which are the straight line 
and the circle. The edges of the shadow of a sphere, fall- 
ing on a plane, may be made to assume a variety of forms, 
among which, also, are the straight line and the circle. But 
it is absolutely impossible to make the glass thread assume 
the form of any other of those conic sections, or the shadow 
of the sphere to imitate any other forms of the elastic curve. 
Geometry affords numerous examples of a similar intersec- 
tion, so to speak, of different series of curves, having no 
real connection, but only crossing each other’s paths. The 
elastic curve has no real connection with the conic sections. 
Its straight line and its circle are indistinguishable by 
sense, even if aided by a microscope beyond all the skill of 
Tolles, from theirs. But the-intellect shows the difference 
to be marked: the circle of the elastic curve has an unlim- 
ited number of circumferences pressed into one, that of 
the conic sections has one only. On the other hand, the 
straight line of the elastic curve is a single line: that of 
the conic sections is two, pressed into one. So, also, in the 
forms of organic nature, when two types run into inter- 
mediate forms, scarce distinguishable one from the other, it 
may be absolutely impossible to make one pass into the 
other. The embryo chicken may be indistinguishable from 
an embryo hawk; but the evolution of either embryo into 
the other bird may be impossible; and the evolution of the 
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embryos into the birds may be the only means of testing 
what the real embryonic forms are. We find,in New Eng- 
land, four wild varieties of the foxgrape. The absolute 
proof of their specific identity was, however, lacking, untii 
Mr. Bull, at Concord, had raised thousands of seedlings, and 
found that the seed of either variety would produce all 
four. On the other hand, none of his seedlings turned out 
to be either summer grapes or frost grapes. Thus, his ex- 
periments gave a positive evidence of the correctness of Lin- 
nus and Michaux in their classification. That evidence 
creates a presumption that, however diverse two varieties 
of the foxgrape may be in external appearance or in habit, 
and however near any specimen of foxgrape may approach 
to the summer grape or to the frost grape, there lie con- 
cealed, somewhere in the plant, intellectual differences and 
likenesses, far beyond the reach of any conceivable micro- 
scope, and that it is the nature of these intellectual differ- 
ences and likenesses which renders the transmutations possi- 
ble or impossible, as revealed upon Mr. Bull’s farm. 

We do not understand that Agassiz denied the possi- 
bility, in any manner and in every instance, of the evolu- 
tion of one species from another. He did, however, deny 
. the probability that such evolution had ever taken place ; 
since uniform experience shows the tendency of variations 
from a type to revert to the original form. And he did, 
as we understand him, deny the possibility of such evolu- 
tion having taken place, to any large degree; and of its 
ever having taken place through gradual, insensible varia- 
tions and natural selection, by the survival of the fittest. 
For, in whatever manner new species may have been intro- 
duced upon the earth, such introduction has been the work 
of intellect. The whcele classification of organic nature is 
founded on intellectual categories, which are not imposed 
on nature by the intellect which interprets, but by that 
which creates. In our view, an induction, drawn from a 
general survey of the natural sciences, shows an overwhelm- 
ing probability that these views of Agassiz are correct, and 
that they will at some future day stand revealed, clear to 
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the apprehension of all scientific men. It required many 
years for the uniformitarian geologists to perceive that his 
glacial theory, apparently involving catastrophe, was really 
in consonance with the true principles of uniformity. They 
long bitterly opposed it; but, at length, one of the most per- 
sistent of the opponents frankly wrote to him, “I have 
been for twenty years opposing your views, and now find 
that I have been for twenty years opposing the truth.” 

There is, we repeat it, an overwhelming a priori probabil- 
ity, drawn from the progress of science, that Agassiz’s views 
on classification, and on the genesis of species, will be con- 
firmed and established. The progress of science is a con- 
tinuous series of the reductions of phenomena to algebraic 
and geometrical law. Every scientific discovery is a new 
evidence that all material phenomena are modes of motion, 
and that this motion is always rhythmic. The old fable of 
the rocks and trees moving to the sound of Orpheus’ lyre 
expresses profound scientific truth. The “divine improvi- 
sation” of the creation proceeds in metre and harmony, 
more exquisite than the melody and progressions of the 
greatest composer. The very atoms of matter stand in fixed 
relations, and are combined in simple fixed proportions. All 
their movements, under the stimulus of light and heat, 
have the same orderly character. The chemist looks with 
profound suspicion upon any substance which will not, at 
its proper temperature, assume a regular crystalline form. 
It cannot have its name entered on the rapidly lengthen- 
ing roll of chemical compounds, unless it bring that evi- 
dence of its purity and individuality. Organic chemistry 
may admit certain “colloidal” forms like gelatine, but it is 
always with mental reservation. 

When we enter upon organic morphology, we find the 
same homage still paid to geometry and to algebra, to sym- 
metry and to rhythm. The ooze from the bottom of the 
ocean, and that from an inland pond, show us, under the 
microscope, the most delicate and refined variety of forms, 
each obeying its law. The larger plants and animals bear 
a more easily discerned testimony to the sovereignty of 
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intellectual plan over nature. In the embryonic dévelop- 
ment, it appears in a twofold form. The symmetric ten- 
dency appears to indicate that the organized energy avails 
itself of some species of polar force; while, in general, the 
law of heredity leads to incessant variation from mere 
polarity. We know nothing of the manner in which hered- 
ity acts, except that the embryo follows, in its development, 
the pattern of its parents,—and not of its parents and 
closer relations alone, but the same pattern with unnum- 
bered individuals of each species, a species which has been 
following that pattern for unnumbered years. This fidelity 
involves, moreover, an adherence to the plan of the genus, 
of the family, of the order, class, and general type. All 
these various intellectual categories are fulfilled by the law 
of heredity acting through a minute ovum, and through a 
still more minute infusion from a spermatozoén. If it be 
true that this law acts simply by mechanical and chemical 
necessity, it still acts in accordance with law. In order to 
reduce it to mechanical and chemical necessity, and at the 
same time to account for the vast variety of animal forms 
which have been developed for many successive generations, 
each after its kind, it would be necessary to make the atoms 
of matter vastly smaller than any experimental results of 
inorganic physics would lead us to admit as probable. And, 
were that objection removed, the main fact would remain, 
that the impregnated ovum always develops an animal in a 
pre-established form of peculiar symmetry and of peculiar 
adaptation to its predestined functions. 

What, then, is the result of this rapid glance over the 
field of natural science? It seems to us that it shows us 
unmistakable indications that the reign of law is not 
only invariable, but universal. The “colloidal” state of 
matter does not absolve it from its allegiance to the Spartan 
kings of space and time. The atoms, even in a gelatinous 
or albuminoid body, are the same “ manufactured articles ” 
as when in crystals: their movements are still in rhythmic 
accord with universal nature. The general scheme of the 
animal creation is as symmetrically accordant with geomet- 
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ric and algebraic law as is the human form divine. The 
attempt to make all forms flow one out of another, by insen- 
sible gradations and accidental adaptations to their sur- 
roundings, is an attempt to introduce disorder and confu- 
sion into the highest department of physical science, and to 
exclude mankind from one of the fairest portions of their 
intellectual inheritance. The line of illustrious zodlogists, 
from Aristotle to Agassiz, pursuing their labors on classifi- 
cation with ever-increasing success and gradual conver- 
gence toward identity of results, have not found themselves 
suddenly landed in a quagmire of the indiscriminate confu- 
sion of all classes in a series of dissolving views. If one 
species have been evolved from another, it has certainly 
been (as Asa Gray has said) in predetermined lines; and, 
we will add, by sudden changes, under conditions and by 
methods beyond the present reach of science to explain. 
At any rate and at all events, the scheme of evolution, by 
gradual variation and survival of the fittest, is supported 
only by numerous improbable suppositions, “filling the 
gaps of knowledge with loose and unfounded speculation.” 
The very numerous and careful observations of detail im- 
plied in all Charles Darwin’s writings would lend almost 
no support to his theory, were they not handled with a rare 
ingenuity, to turn them from their natural bearing. The 
views of Agassiz, on the other hand, require no assump- 
tions. They lead, it is true, by irresistible induction, to 
theism; but they do not postulate theism as a foundation. 
They are founded upon facts of observation, upon facts 
as they stand patent in nature; upon facts which Darwin- 
ians must either wink out of sight or else invent gratuitous 
hypotheses to explain away. Agassiz’s “ Methods of Study,” 
and his “ Essay on Classification,” stand upon immutable 
facts in nature and in the human mind. They build upon 
permanent foundations: they will endure when the gilded 
dreams of materialism have faded in oblivion. 

The brevity and simplicity of the memoir which Mrs. 
Agassiz has given us have their compensation in the clear- 
ness with which they present to us the likeness and char- 
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acter of the man. As a head by Stuart is more satisfactory 
than a full-length portrait, with its accessories, by Copley, 
so these little volumes give us a more vivid idea of the first 
naturalist of this age, the good son, the good citizen, beloved 
of all who knew him, than we should get from a more de- 
tailed account by a less skilful pen. He was a man who 
always, and everywhere, not only commanded high respect, 
but drew men toward him in warm affection. When in an 
assembly of scholars, July, 1858, he announced his intention 
of remaining permanently in this country, and added, “I am 
no longer a European,” the vast assembly rose, by a sud- 
den impulse, to their feet, and greeted the announcement 
with joyous and repeated cheering. 

THomas HILL. 
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THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


In the Nineteenth Century for October, Prof. Max Miller 
indicates the present position of the philological school of com- 
parative mythologists in an article entitled “The Lesson of 
Jupiter.” “If I were asked,” he begins, “what 1 consider the 
most important discovery which has been made during the 
nineteenth century, with respect to the ancient history of man- 
kind, I should answer by the following short line: Sanskrit 
DYAUSH-PITAR = Greek ZEYSIIATHP = Latin JUPITER 
= Old Norse TYR. 

“Think what this equation implies! It implies not only that 
our own ancestors and the ancestors of Homer and Cicero spoke 
the same language as the people of India,— this is a discovery 
which, however incredible it sounded at first, has long ceased to 
cause any surprise,— but it implies and proves that they all had 
once the same faith, and worshipped for a time the same su- 
preme deity under exactly the same name,—a name which meant 
Heaven-Father. ... Ancient history, in our century, has become 
as completely changed by that one discovery as astronomy was 
by the Copernican heresy in the sixteenth.” Comparative 
philology gives us the right point of view from which to dis- 
tinguish the different branches of a science of mythology ; for it 
has been cultivated “in three distinct schools, which may be 
called (1) the etymological, or genealogical, (2) the analogical, 
and (3) the psychological.” In comparing such languages as 
Latin, Greek, and Sanskgit, it was soon found that they were 
really variations of one and the same historical prototype. The 
comparative study of these languages became, therefore, genea- 
logical ; and the object of this school has always been to discover 
the system according to which a certain number of radical and 
formal elements were combined into words, and to determine the 
laws which regulate the phonetic changes of words, either in 
the same or in different languages. The next school tries to 
discover not what is identical, but what is yet analogous in 
cognate languages which have had an independent growth, as 
the various dialects of Greek or German. The psychological 
branch of the study, again, considers what is common and essen- 
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tial to all languages, what constitutes the nature of language 
in general, and, indirectly, the nature of thought. But this 
transcends the powers of the present generation, and belongs to 
the future, as the final consummation of all that has ever claimed 
the name of philosophy. 

In like manner, comparative mythology has its three branches, 
to which may be given the same names. The etymological 
branch places the names and stories of certain gods and heroes 
side by side, and tries to prove that these names were derived 
from prototypes common to certain families of speech. Its 
object is not only to compare, but to identify these names 
and these persons. The evidence here is entirely etymological, 
and critical scholars are the only authorities deserving respect. 
The second branch is the properly comparative one, since it is 
occupied with comparing the myths and legends of cognate 
languages, without attempting to identify them. 

The psychological school, rejecting the limits of cognate 
languages, strives to comprehend the mythologies of all mankind, 
—a most fascinating though dangerous study. It comes to be 
an historical psychology of the human race. This school com- 
pares Jupiter, Jehovah, and Unkulunkulu, but never dreams of 
identifying them. No two deities can be identified, unless we 
can trace them back to the same name, given by one and the 
same original namer. The etymology indicates the course of the 
history of a deity or a hero from the first. Although the name 
alone may not show the character of the god who bears it, as in 
the case of the Charites of Greece, the names are yet the gods 
themselves. The sun was there before it was named, but not 
till he was named was there a Helios or an Apollo. 

The coincidence of Athene and Ahand, of Dyaush-Pitar and 
Jupiter, may, perchance, be held accidental by some; but such 
thinkers must be left to their own devices. “The Copernican 
system is true, though there are some Fijians left who doubt 
it. But if, for practical purposes, we believe, though we shall 
never be able to prove it, that, in spectral analysis, the same 
lines indicate the existence of the same elements in the sun as 
well as on the earth, we may rest satisfied with the lesson of 
Jupiter, such as it is, and feel convinced that, as there was 
an Aryan language before a word of Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin 
had been spoken, there was an Aryan mytholegy before there 
was an Alneid, an Iliad, or a Veda.” 

10 
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Americans anxious to know what are “the inherent causes of 
the ultimate failure of American democracy” may read them in 
Dr. Charles Mackay’s Founders of the American Republic, \ately 
issued. Dr. Mackay is evidently, in his use of the word “ ulti- 
mate,” determined to be more secure than the impetuous histo- 
rian, Freeman, who announced a work, at the beginning of our 
War of the Rebellion, on Confederate Government, “from the 
Achean League to the Disruption of the United States of 
America,” which was rendered superfluous in large part by the 
impertinence of Gen. Grant. Mr. Lowell’s estimate of de- 
mocracy is probably of much more weight than Dr. Mackay’s.—— 
Dr. Martineau is giving his Types of Ethical Theory a thorough 
revision for the new American edition. Mr. Edmund Gosse, 
reviewing George Edmundson’s book on Milton and Vondel, 
declares that the author proves too much, being completely 
possessed and bewitched by Vondel; while Milton shrinks to a 
mere plagiarist from the universal Dutchman. But, in fact, 
“the originality of Milton in his two great epics consists, to the 
highest degree, in an originality of style.” The conventional 
character of much of the material which he worked into Para- 
dise Lost must none the less be admitted. Milton isin no way 
indebted to Vondel for his style. What is common to them was 
the common property of the age. “The genius of Milton was 
yet closely allied to the lower, but still very fertile, original, and 
splendid genius of Vondel.”. The work of Samuel Laing, M.P., 
on Modern Science and Modern Thought, finds much favor with 
the liberal reviewers. 

The late Bishop Martensen’s work on the Life and Teachings 
of Jacob Béhme, the famous mystic, has been translated. —— A 
volume of Biographical Lectures, by George Dawson, a Memoir 
of Adam Black, the well-known Edinburgh publisher of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, whose statue stands in Princes Street, 
between Walter Scott and John Wilson, and the Life of Henry 
Fawcett, by Leslie Stephen, are recent biographical works of 
value. A memoir of Bishop Colenso, for which there is said 
to be much valuable material in existence, is in preparation. 

A new edition of George Eliot’s Life will contain an appendix of 
recollections, by Mrs. John Cash, of Coventry, containing many 
interesting particulars of conversation with Miss Evans during 
the time that her religious beliefs were changing and questions 
of religious doubt were uppermost in her mind. Mrs. Cash 
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believes that the discrepancies between the professions and the 
practical conduct of the religious were at that time one chief 
cause of her repulsion from Christianity. Mr. John Vicker’s 
“History of Herod,” another look at a man emerging from 
twenty centuries of calumny, is the latest discovery of unrecog- 
nized virtue among the villains of antiquity. 

Valuable contributions to historical knowledge are made in 
EK. Pears’ Fall of Constantinople, the story of the Fourth Crusade ; 
Rev. J. 8S. Brewer’s Reign of Henry VIII, from his accession to 
the death of Wolsey, edited by James Gairdner; R. Bagwell’s 
Ireland under the Tudors ; and R. Barry O’Brien’s Fifty Years 
of Concession to Ireland, 1831-1881, which is a thorough discus- 
sion of later English legislation concerning Ireland, the problem 
presented by each act being considered historically and in all its 
bearings. Miscellaneous works which should not be passed 
over are C. J. Lyall’s translations of ancient Arabic Poetry, chiefly 
pre-Islamic; Taoist Texts, ethical, political, and speculative, 
translated by F. H. Balfour; Outlines of Greek Philosophy, from 
the German of E. Zeller; The Languages of Melanesia, by 
R. H. Codrington, D.D.; Ancient Rome in 1885, by J. Henry 
Middleton; The Will! Power: Its Range in Action, by J. M. 
Fothergill, M.D.; The Punishment and Prevention of Crime, 
by Col. E. F. Du Cane, in the “ English Citizens Series”; and 
a translation of Anselm’s famous treatise, Cur Deus Homo, by 
Rev. E. 8. Prout. 

The Revised Old Testament is to be adopted by the council of 
the Jewish Association for the Diffusion of Religious Knowledge, 
as the foundation of a new edition of the Scriptures for use 
among English-speaking Jews. Canon Farrar has furnished a 
preface to a Rabbinical Commentary on Genesis from the Judxo- 
Polish, by Paul Isaac Hershom. The Book of Jubilees, a 
Jewish work of the first century of our era, giving a more partic- 
ular account of early sacred history than does Genesis, and show- 
ing the turn of speculation among the Jews contemporaneous 
with early Christianity, has been translated by Prof. Schodde, of 
Columbus, Ohio, for the first time; and the dpening portion may 
be seen in the October Bibliotheca Sacra. It was frequently 
referred to by early Christian writers, but was lost for several 
centuries, until an Ethiopic manuscript containing it was found 
about 13840. A complete aruch, or lexicon, of the Targam, the 
Talmud, and the Midrash, edited by a noted German rabbi, who 
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has recently settled in New York, is in the press of Townsend 
MacCoun: it will fill eight large quarto volumes. 

Mrs. Florence Caddy has made an interesting pilgrimage in 
the Footsteps of Jeanne d’ Arc. La Poésie du Moyen Age, 
by M. Gaston Paris, and the Life of Monseigneur Dupanloup, 
by the Abbé F. Lagrange, are of merit. In the July—Angust 
Revue de 0 Histoire des Religions, Comte d’Alviella ably dis- 
cusses the “ Origins of Idolatry,” and M. J. Halévy replies to Dr. 
Kuenen on the réle of Ezra in promulgating the Law. In the 
last Revue de Belgique, Comte d’Alviel!a also considers the mean- 
ing of the worship of fire. M. Pontalis’ biography of John 
de Witt, Pensionary of Holland, or “twenty years of a Parlia- 
mentary Republic,” has had fit recognition in a translation into 
English. 

Dr. Daniel Vvelter has been decomposing the Apocalypse into 
a Johannean nucleus and the work of three successive editors. 
His reconstruction appears to be as uncalled for as it is minute 
and arbitrary. Dr. F. Rosenthal has brought together into 
one volume, of great value to students of Jewish history or the 
philosophy of religion, four apocryphal books belonging to the 
time and the school of Rabbi Akiba,— the Assumption of Moses, 
the Fourth Book of Ezra, the Apocalypse of Baruch, and the 
Book of Tobit. “They form a kind of Theodicy, the natural 
result of the times of suffering between the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by Titus and that of Bethar by Hadrian.” Dr. F. H. 
Reusch has published a monumental work, in two large volumes, 
on the Papal Index of forbidden books. It is the result of im- 
mense and exhaustive labors, giving full lists of all books ever 
prohibited by the Vatican, the reasons for tie prohibition in each 
case, and tracing the influence, often curious, of the prohibition 
in developing the literature on the subject. The proceedings of 
the Medisval Church in the same direction, previous to the pub- 
lication of indices, which are also treated in detail, show a wide 
divergence of the Church of later times from her ancient prac- 
tice. Dr. A. Schlatter, privat-docent in Berne, in his Der 
Glaube in Neuen Testament, has expounded with Germanic 
thoroughness the idea of faith as found in the Hebrew and 
Greek literatures, in Jewish theology, in Philo, in the Gospels, 
and in the Epistles. In the department of ecclesiastical his- 
tory, a volume by the veteran Karl Hase, on the foundation of 
his academic lectures, comes down to the sixth century; and a 
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new and revised edition of K. R. Hagenbach’s Kirchenge- 
schichte covers about the same period. These are both continuous 
histories, “nearly as readable as it is possible for a German book 
to be.” The second volume of Cardinal Hergenroth’s, on the 
times from the death of Karl the Great to the end of the Re- 
naissance, is fair in its tone, and of value to non-Catholic readers 
for its presentation of the orthodox Roman Catholic view of the 
medizval heresies. Dr. J. H. Kurz’s manual has passed into a 
ninth edition, much enlarged. Prof. Wellhausen, in his last 
essay on the Old Testament, treats of the composition of the 
Hexateuch. Tertullian’s Ethik, by Dr. G. Ludwig, pictures 
the moral doctrines prevailing at the beginning of the third cen- 
tury, besides expounding Tertullian’s own system as successively 
a heathen, a Christian, and a Montanist. 

N. P. @. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


The past season has been fruitful in our denominational local 
conferences, as is usual in the autumn. The last ones reported 
are the Essex, and Piymouth and Bay, Norfolk, and New York 
State Conferences. The former, at Newburyport, Mass., seems 
to have been especially fresh and interesting in its proceedings, 
The devotional meeting was opened by a lady, Miss Lunt, who 
introduced the topic of “Worship in the Home”; and the cordial 
spirit of the ministers from other denominations in the town, 
who accepted an invitation to be present, gave new life and 
breadth to the occasion. The Plymouth and Bay was larger 
than any ever held before, and the Norfolk at Walpole was pro- 
nounced a delightful conference. The New York State Confer- 
ence was held at Ithaca and Syracuse, and made especially in- 
teresting and affecting by the memorial service at Ithaca to the 
lamented Dr. R. P. Stebbins, and at Syracuse by the consecration 
of the beautiful new church erected to the memory of the ven- 
erated Rev. Samuel J. May. Earlier in the season, but too late to 
be reported in our last number, were the two conferences, the 
Maine State Unitarian and the Channing Conference at Taun- 
ton, Mass., both of which appear to have been successful. The 
report of the Conference of Liberal Christians in San Francisco 
will be too late for this number. 

The meeting of the American Board of Foreign Missions was 
_ a marked event in the city of Boston. It seemed quite like the 
old days, when the good city was astir with excellent ministers 
and their wives “and cousins and aunts,” who went up and down 
the streets, and in and out the churches. However much we 
may dissent from some of the dostrines which have been, and 
still are, perhaps, preached by the missionaries, we cannot help 
being impressed with the generosity of a Church that sustains 
this work, and the devotion of the men and women who go to 
these far-off lands to proclaim the gospel of Christ. Moreover, 
we feel that this Board has enlarged itself much to suit the 
spirit of the age; and we do not hear so much from them of 
technical conversions to creeds as of their general Christ-like 
spirit of humanity, which is everywhere establishing schools to 
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train the young to habits of industry, purity, and holiness. The 
Episcopal Church Congress, at New Haven, spoke some earnest 
words against the tendency to florid decoration of churches, 
and condemned the innovation in their own worship of fine 
linen and silver altar ornaments, to distract the worshipper from 
spiritual things. The African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
under the leadership of Dr. B. T. Tanner, have issued a quarterly, 
which, from their corps of writers, list of subjects treated, and 
style of articles, seems to us worthy to be compared with many 
of our best reviews. We all remember how this struggling 
Church grew out of the freedom which came after the war, and 
we may say the bondage of white Christians, who were un- 
willing that the colored people should have any equality in their 
churches, South or North. We remember, too, with satisfaction, — 
how the American Unitarian Association held out the right 
hand of fellowship, and voted them money, and sent books to 
their colleges. Let us not forget what we so well began, while 
we congratulate our colored friends on their steady progress 
and development. The more these churches and colleges grow, 
the sooner shall we see come to an end that system of intimida- 
tion by which the colored men are deprived of their rights as 
free men. 

The Law and Order League, that good working body to 
enforce existing laws in regard to temperance, did well to in- 
dulge themselves in a banquet in honor of the two men, senator 
and representative to the Massachusetts Legislature, who did so 
much to have the Boston Police Commission Bill passed, by 
which the Board of Police Commissioners are appointed by the 
Governor of the State rather than the city of Boston. 
This bill strikes at the root of the cowardice of city officials and 
the policemen in regard to the rum-seller, and we trust it will 
stand. The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Massa- 
chusetts has held its annual convention at Clinton, Mass. This 
Union has never been narrow or dogmatic in regard to its 
principles. It has kept clear of politics; and some of its mem- 
bers are also members of the Law and Order League, showing 
that these two organizations welcome all laborers in the field 
against the great evil, however much they may differ in their 
methods of action. The Woman’s Temperance Union issues now 
a little sheet, called Our Message. We are surprised in looking 
at it to see what a variety of avenues its work opens into, as, 
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for instance, the following departments: Literature, the Flower 
Mission, Sunday-school and Juvenile Work, State and County 
Fairs, Department for Suppression of the Use of Tobacco and 
Narcotics, Influence on the Press, etc. All these departments 
were reported at the meeting. It gratifies us to see that our 
honored Gov. Talbot, the beloved member of our household of 
faith, was fitly remembered on both these occasions. 


We have received an interesting letter from an English cor- 
respondent, a valued minister of our faith abroad. Among 
other things, in speaking of the proposition at the Conference 
in Birmingham the past spring, to start a periodical in place of 
the Modern Review, he says: “Personally, I have no desire for 
such a periodical. The ablest writers can now generally get a 
far wider circle of readers by contributing to one or other of 
those periodicals which insert papers on religious questions by 
persons of various denominations, if well written. Compara- 
tively few of our own people now care for those learned theo- 
logical questions which our fathers thought important. This is 
one result, I fancy, of the new philosophy, which naturally dis- 
parages much that used to be thought of vital importance... . 
I believe there is more prejudice among us Unitarians than 
among you against the Unitarian name, though I think that 
this is somewhat subsiding, now that it is felt that this name is 
by no means so exclusive as it was once thought. My position 
has been that it ought to be regarded as the most inclusive of 
names. I would not refuse it to Trinitarians, to say nothing of 
Jews, Mohammedans, and Theists, if they wished to adopt it, 
and were true to the principle that unity is the fundamental 
doctrine of Christianity, without rashly insisting on defining and 
thus destroying unity.” 

In speaking of the Conference at Birmingham, we are re- 
minded of the fact that the famous “ Old Meeting-house” there 
has given place to a beautiful new structure on another site. 
Our Unitarian friends, under the ministry of Rev. Mr. Crosskey, 
and the whole community, have met with a great loss in the 
death of Dr. William Russel. His professional reputation was 
very distinguished. He graduated with honors at the Univer- 
sity of London, and afterward was a member of the College of 
Physicians, and Honorary Physician to the General Dispensary. 
On his resignation here, he accepted the lectureship on Thera- 
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peutics at Sydenham College. Later, he was elected Physician 
to the General Hospital. He gave much time to the manage- 
ment of charities, and held many important trusts. He was 
finally elected to the Borough Magistracy, and the whole com- 
munity were satisfied with the way he performed his duties on 
the Bench. He was a Liberal in politics, and devotedly attached 
to the Unitarian church and Sunday-school. The sermon of his 
pastor, Dr. Crosskey, gives us a fine impression of the nobleness, 
grace, and strength of Dr. Russel’s character. Such lives and 
deaths in England, which have their counterpart on this side the 
water, make us feel the oneness of our nationality and religious 
faith. 

The new Highgate Unitarian church was open for a devotional 
meeting in October; and the services were conducted by Rev. 
Mr. Tarrant, Rev. R. Spears, and Miss Emily Sharpe. After a tea 
at six o’clock, a conference was held; and Sir James Lawrence 
gave a very fine, earnest address on “Sunday-school and Church 
Work,” which was followed by other speakers. The Temper- 
ance Hospital in London was opened by the Bishop of London, 
Canon Leigh, and other notabilities, who, while not extremists, 
believe that a more moderate use of alcohol by physicians is 
desirable. A workingman, who contributes papers to the Chris- 
tian World, says the three greatest preachers in London are Canon 
Liddon, Mr. Spurgeon, and Mr. R. W. Dale. There are eloquent 
and scholarly men, he says, among the Unitarians, but they 
have had no great preacher since the days of William Johnson 
Fox. He admires Dr. Martineau, but thinks his gifts are not 
such as to make a great preacher. The three former men, the 
writer believes, owe their success, not to their theology, which 
is sometimes narrow, but to their great moral earnestness and 
plea for personal righteousness of character. The late Bishop 
of Manchester, Dr. Fraser, has left a place vacant which it is 
hard to fill. The Jnguirer calls him an “Ideal Bishop,” not 
identified with any party, but ready with sympathy and aid for 
all good works. It compares him, in his simplicity of life and 
devotion to the public good, to the saintly bishop in Victor 
Hugo’s Les Misérables. The Jewish Chronicle, in speaking of 
the late Earl of Shaftesbury,— whose death is so much lamented 
by all denominations, but more especially the evangelical,— says 
some pointed things about evangelicism in the English Church. 
“It -may be said,” it remarks, “that evangelicism is that form of 

11 
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Christianity which lays most stress on dogma, and attributes 
least importance to history and the historic sentiment. Lessing 
once said to Mendelssohn, when the latter lent him a Hebrew 
Prayer-book, ‘Why, you sing metaphysics and pray logic.’ This 
is almost true of the evangelical creed. Having no natural 
object appealing to the sentiments, they have to whip up senti- 
ment about such things as the Incarnation and the Atonement. 
This explains its opposition to ‘Popery.’ Romanists allow no 
discussion on dogma: they lay the stress on history, art, and 
national sentiment.” This paper thinks that Christianity is tend- 
ing more to the Romanist than the evangelical direction, though 
not necessarily to Rome. Mr. Parnell’s demand for local gov- 
ernment in Ireland and a separate Parliament would seem to 
meet with respect from the English Liberals. Only when he 
refuses to give any guarantees against separation from the Brit- 
ish Empire, or narrow protection excluding English goods, he 
discourages all the best friends of Ireland. If he takes this 
course, and gives expression to unwise threats of vengeance, he 
will lose a great opportunity, which his energy and devotion to 
his country deserve to see ripening into entire success, and an 
end forever of the national conflict. We hope that he will be 
equal to the hour, or some other man in Ireland will be found 
to take his place. 

The twentieth anniversary of the Edict of Nantes was cele- 
brated in that city the last of October, by the Huguenots. Ser- 
vices were held in the old historic church, used for the last 
three centuries, and in Canterbury Cathedral, where the old crypt 
was made over to their use. There was an exhibition of relics, 
and a dinner at the close of the occasion, which was well noticed 
in both French and English papers. The English acknowledge 
that some of their best blood has come from these refugees, 
among whom was the name of Martineau. 

Marrua P. Lowe. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Hoittzmann’s Historico-CriricaL IntTRopUCTION TO THE NEw 
TESTAMENT.* 


Since De Wette’s Introduction to the New Testament (for the trans- 
lation of which into English we shall always remain greatly in- 
debted to our friend, Frederick Frothingham), we have seen no other 
which contains so full and clear a statement of the results of critical 
inquiry as the present work of Holtzmann. The fifth edition of De 
Wette’s Introduction appeared in 1848. Since then there have been 
many others,— by Schleiermacher (see “Complete Works”), Schneck- 
enburger, Hug, Credner, Volkmar, Guericke, Bleek. Mangold, Reuss, 
Baur, Ritschl, and others in Germany. In Holland, this class of works 
is represented by J. J. Scholten; in France, by Cellerier and Glaire; 
in England and America, by the large work of Horne, and by David- 
son, Westcott, Theodore Parker’s translation of De Wette’s Introduc- 
tion to the Old Testament, and others. 

The work before us is the first of a series of theological manuals 
(Lehrbiicher) to be published by the house of J. C. B. Mohr (Paul 
Siebeck) at Freiburg in Baden. They will consist of compendiums 
of Old Testament and New Testament theology, symbolism, doctrinal 
and church history, ethics, and the history and philosophy of religion. 
Apparently, they are to be by writers of all schools, if we may judge by 
the names already announced, and by the publisher’s statement that 
they will be written from the stand-point of no party. He tells us that 
they are to be readable, well written, not too diffuse, but sharply scien- 
tific, and giving objective rather than personal results. If this is accom- 
plished, the series will be useful, as presenting us with an impartial view 
of present opinion in Germany on all questions of theology. 

The present volume, which leads off the series, is by Holtzmann, the 
best living representative of the school of Baur. Of course, it gives us 
the opinions of the Tiibingen writers. But the writer is too learned a 
man to neglect the views of his opponents, and too fair a critic to 
misrepresent them. Consequently, we find here a good historic state- 
ment of the positions taken by leading writers of all schools of thought 
on the important questions which come before us in this survey. He 
gives us his own intention in these words: “ My purpose has been to 
produce a work which shall furnish an outlook over the field of present 
critical investigations, and one which shall be both comprehensive and 


* Lehrbuch der Historisch-Kritischen Einleitung in das Newe Testament. Von 
Heinrich Julius Holtzmann, Dr. und Ord. Professor der Theologie in Strassburg. 
Freiburg in Baden: Buchhandlung von J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 
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clear. It ought to give with sufficient fulness, for the use of scholars 
and teachers, the materials of controverted questions. I cannot conceal, 
and ought not to attempt to conceal, my own position ; but this should 
retreat into the background in my attempt to give an exact statement 
of every view capable of any scientific justification.” 

This desire to be fair to his opponents is well carried out in our 
author's account of the work of the Tiibingen School on the canon of 
the New Testament, and that of its opponents (pp. 132-199). These 
pages give us a clear though condensed description of the controversy 
from the days of Baur till the present time. It first states Baur’s posi- 
tion, and hi w he was led to diverge from Strauss and gradually develop 
his own view of the condition of the Apostolic Church, and to regard 
most of the books of the New Testament as tendency writings. This 
led to his destructive criticisms of their authorship. In this path, he 
was followed by Zeller, Schwegler, Hilgenfeld, and others. Volkmar 
went so far as to deny the genuineness of all writings before the year 
150, except the four chief Pauline Epistles and three works of Justin. 
Hilgenteid, on the otter hand, modifies the Tiibingen view, denying 
that “tendency is everything,” accepting seven Pauline Epistles, and 
believing that Paul and the Jewish apostles stood on common ground. 

The opponents of the Tiibingen School are classed as “ Phantasie- 
miissig” (those who follow fancy and feeling,— Neander, Philip Schaff, 
Lavge, Thiersch), the “ Dogmatic” opponents (among whom the more 
important are Bunsen and Bernhard Weiss). the systematic or “ method- 
ical’ opponents (among whom Edward Reuss is most prominent, and 
to whom a large space is given), and, finally, single antagonists, like 
Ewald and Albert Ritschl, to whose learning and acuteness full justice 
is done. Some things are claimed as settled. For instance, there can 
be no return, he thinks, of the belief in an entire breach of continuity 
between the Apostolic Age and that which followed it, such as formerly 
prevailed. 

The chapter in this work upon the canon, in which the history of its 
formation is given, goes more into detail than usual, but is quite 
interesting. The rest of the volume is occupied in discussing the gen- 
uineness, contents, age, etc., of the separate writings of the New Testa- 
ment. Though the views of the Tiibingen School naturally get the 
better in the debate, there is evidently an attempt to be fair and just to 
opponents, and to make the work what it professes to be,— critical and 
historical rather than controversial. 

We may add that the publisher's price of the present volume is nine 
marks, for which it can be ordered through any book agent. 

J. F.C. 
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Tue Puariosorny oF Pessmmism.* 


Last year, Mr. Saltus, a young journalist of New York City, published 
a volume of critical studies on the life and the novels of Honoré de 
Balzac. It was written with much spirit, and with a fine literary insight. 
It was manifestly the effort of a fresh hand in book-making, and it had 
not that compactness and clearness of statement which are desirable. 
The author assumes too great a knowledge of Balzac on the part of his 
readers, and he devotes too little space to the biography of his subject. 
On the whole, however, he has given the best English account of the 
great realistic novelist, aud of the theory of human life which he made 
the basis of his work. 

In his Philosophy of Disenchantment, published during the present 
year, Mr. Saltus has shown the same literary characteristics as those 
displayed in his earlier work. There 1s a touch of audacity to his style 
and to his matter, for he is a radical and an iconoclast by nature. 
His present work is a popular exposition of pessimism, and written in 
@ literary rather than a philosophic or scientific manner. His opening 
chapter is devoted to Leopardi, and to his poetic and romantic concep- 
tion of the philosophy of sorrow. Then follow three chapters on 
Schopenhauer, who is called by Mr. Saltus “the high priest of pessi- 
mism.” A chapter is given to Von Hartmann, and another sums up 
the author’s conclusions. The author is not an original thinker in 
philosophy, and he has added nothing new to the interpretation of his 
subject. The value of his work is in the manner of its presentation, 
which is attractive, and calculated to win attention. For the first time, 
pessimism finds an interpreter in this new and hopefal country; but 
Mr. Saltus writes as one who had found an alluring literary theme 
rather than as one who felt a burden laid on him to warn his fellow-men 
of danger. He certainly does not convince us, as the men he condenses 
and expounds did not convince us. Only a superficial interpretation of 
life or a perverted social existence can lead to a belief in pessimism. 
It seems natural to India and to such natures as Schopenhauer’s. The 
high priest of pessimism was as sour as his philosophy. A practical 
objection of this kind is perfectly legitimate, when we find that the 
devotees of pessimism are, almost without exception, men who will not 
see the practical good there is in life. Mr. Saltus does not point out the 
fact that pessimism in the Western World is to a considerable extent an 
outgrowth of the study of Buddhism. This is one ef the first legiti- 
mate fruits of the attempt to inculcate the “sympathy of religions.” 
Christianity is a religion of hope: Buddhism is a religion of despair. 
Another cause of pessimism is the despair bred of science, when science 
is perverted to an illegitimate use in the inculcation of materialism. 

*(1) The Philosophy of Disenchantment. By Edgar Evertson Saltus. Boston : 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (2) Balzac. By Edgar Evertson Saltus. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 
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For our part, we prefer the philosophy of enchantment; for we 
would believe in all that is beautiful, hopeful, and lovely in the world. 
Tn that direction, too, we are convinced is to be found the greatest close- 
ness of philosophy with facts. Science is full of hope, and buoyant with 
expectancy: its eyes are those of youth and imagination. Despair is 
fit only for men of evil passions and for decrepit nations, and to none 
other than these is the philosophy of disenchantment natural and 
necessary. G. W. Cc. 


PLUTARCH ON THE DeLay oF THE DIvINE JUSTICE.* 


The translation of Plutarch’s Morals is no new enterprise. In 1603, 
Dr. Philemon Holland, of Coventry, Eng., gave to the world a version 
couched in quaint phrase and bristling with archaic forms, yet betoken- 
ing genius and good scholarship. It held a place in the world of letters 
similar to Sir Thomas North's earlier translation of Plutarch’s Lives. 
But, while North was unable to read Greek himself and gave merely an 
English dress to the old French of Amyot, Holland turned to the orig- 
inal tongue, and made a conscientious translation of the best text at his 
command. 

Though the last-named work is one of the volumes forming the 
“ Library of Dulness” in Pope’s Dunciad, yet there seems little doubt 
that it was creditable to its author; and, after his death, a second edi- 
tion was published. 

About the year 1794, a translation “ by Several Hands” appeared in 
London, which in thirty years ran through five editions, the last being 
thoroughly revised and corrected. 

Tn 1870, this translation was again revised, corrected, and compared 
with Dr. Holland’s earlier work by Prof. Goodwin, of Harvard College, 
and was published by the same firm which issues the single essay form- 
ing the subject of this notice. 

Dr. Peabody selects the Delay of the Divine Justice,—as he freely 
renders the original title, rep? rv id rod Geiov Bpadéw> Tripmopovpévwv,— be- 
cause he considers it the most remarkable of all Plutarch’s works. 

Nor is he alone in his admiration of this treatise. There is some 
reason to suppose it was one of the hinges on which David Mendel 
turned from Judaism to Christianity and became Neander, the new 
man,—a strange result of pagan preaching. It is certain that it was 
highly prized by Joseph de Maistre; for, while in virtual exile at St. 
Petersburg during the consulate and empire of the first Napoleon, he 
translated the Greek classic into his native tongue, no doubt striving, 
in accordance with its teachings, to be in some manner patient while 
the great oppressor reigned. 

Dr. Peabody does not claim that his translation is literal. “If it 


* Plutarch on the Delay of the Divine Justice. Translated, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by Andrew P. Peabody. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1885, 
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were so,” he says, “it would be unintelligible; for Plutarch’s style lacks 
simplicity, and his sentences, though seldom obscure, are often involved 
and intricate, sometimes elliptical.” 

His version is a freer one than that of John Philips, the especial one 
of the “Several Hands” to whose lot it fell to translate the treatise for 
the edition of 1684. 

We may prove this by taking an extract at random from the original 
Greek, making a translation as literal as possible and then comparing 
it, in its crudity, with the more finished efforts of Philips and Peabody 
in succession. 

Thus, we turn to the fifteenth section, where Plutarch is endeavoring 
to show the solidarity of cities. As in the human body, if one member 
suffer, all the members suffer with it, so he tries to prove that cities 
as a whole are justly punished for the sins of a few persons; and as the 
Divine Justice delays punishment in the case of an individual, so it 
may scourge a city for a sin long past. 

Though the modern mind may hardly consent to such arguments, 
and be more prone to attribute a pestilence to slack sewerage than slow 
Providence, still our beliefs need not impair the translation. Plutarch 
says : — 


The city (is) a certain single thing and (one) holding together, just like a living 
being not putting itself outside itself in the changes (occurring) through a term of 
years, nor in the time becoming one thing from another, but always sympathetic 
with and similar to itself. 


The above is strictly literal, with ellipses, only, supplied. Perhaps it 


is also unintelligible.’ But Philips (os revised by Goodwin) gives the 
idea in freer phrase, thus : — 


For a city is a kind of entire thing and continued body, a certain sort of creature, 
never subject to the changes and alterations of age, nor varying through process of 
time from one thing to another, but always sympathizing and in unity with itself. 


While Dr. Peabody takes still greater liberties, as follows :— 


A city has unity and continuity like a living creature, not divesting itself of 
identity by the changes that occur at successive periods of its life, nor becoming a 
different being from its former self by the lapse of time, but always retaining a 
conscious selfhood with the peculiarities that belong to it. 


The last translator occasionally dissents from his predecessors in opin- 
ion. For example, in one place he renders as “stagnant water” what 
Philips has given as “running streams”; .while other passages, though 
less contradictory, yet present decided differences. But our author is 
careful to show that such differences are the result of mature delibera- 
tion; for, says he, “I have omitted no thought or shade of thought 
that I suppose to be Plutarch’s, and have inserted none of my own.” 

We have not space to give even the argument of the argument 
advanced by the Greek moralist. Suffice it to say that he is the chief 
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speaker in the dialogue, in which form the essay is cast; that he does 
not deny that God is slow to punish, but that he is not slack as men 
count slackness; and that a future life is necessarily implied by the 
fact that the wicked often receive no visible pur*shment in this world. 
Lastly, assuming that his hearers, or readers, admit a life beyond the 
grave, he gives the story of one Thespesius, who almost died, yet left 
enough of his spirit in his mortal frame to serve as an anchor and 
finally drag him back to earth, and while in the intermediate state saw 
such things as suggest what Paul may have beheld when, whether in 
the body or out of the body, he was caught up to the third heaven. 

The story is an imitation from Plato, but probably shows Plutarch’s 
speculations on the condition of the soul after death, just as many 
modern fables — like the Little Pilgrim of Mrs. Oliphant or Miss Phelps’s 
Beyond the Gates — have attempted to deal with the Great Unseen. 

The present work forms a fitting companion to the De Offciis and 
De Amicitia of Cicero, translated by the same author; and, as it is 
perhaps the best of the distinctively ethical works of Plutarch, it will 
find a place in many a library which does not contain the Moralia entire. 

D. 0. 8. L. 
Tue Story or GREECE.* 


The announcement by the Messrs. Putnam of a series of graphic 
histories designed for the young, to be prepared by eminent scholars 
and writers in this country and in England, ought to be of great interest 
to those who are charged with the education and training of children. 
The educational value of history has long been understood in Germany, 
but it is very far from being fully appreciated with us. In Germany, 
the relative importance of history, its place in an educational system, 
and the best methods of presenting it to minds of different ages are 
subjects that have been deeply studied; and one result, as might be 
expected, has been the production of some admirable books for use in 
schools and for private reading by young people. In this country, 
history has been relegated to an altogether unimportant place, it has 
been superficially studied, and poorly taught from dry and colorless 
manuals. In the opinion of Dr. G. Stanley Hall, who has had unusual 
opportunities for observation in the schools of the eastern part of the 
United States, no subject is so poorly taught as history. One of the 
principal reasons undoubtedly is that only dry compilations have been 
available. Before the appearance of Higginson’s Young Folks’ History, 
just ten years ago, it would not have been easy to name a suitable, 
interesting history of the United States for children. 

But a marked change is going on. Within the last decade, some 
excellent histories have been written, which a grown person could read 
with pleasure and which a child could understand. Partly in conse- 


* The Story of Greece. By Prof. James A. Harrison, Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity. Putnam’s Sons. 
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quence of a juster estimate of the educational value of history, partly, 
also, because more interesting and better books are to be had, an in- 
creased amount of time is given to the subject in schools, better 
methods are being slowly worked out, and far greater interest is shown 
by students. 

These reflections have been suggested by the perusal of Prof. Harri- 
son’s Story of Greece. A few days ago, the writer had occasion to make 
a rather tedious railroad journey, lasting nearly all day; and, instead of 
a novel, this book was taken to beguile the time. It was a good, if 
somewhat severe, test of the power of the book to interest and fix the 
attention, which was what we chiefly wanted to judge; and it is high 
praise to say that it made the day seem too short. A practised reader, 
tolerably familiar with the subject, might expect to find many places to 
skip within the compass of five hundred pages; but we can truly say 
that the desire did not often occur to us. The writer has certainly suc- 
ceeded to an uncommon degree in making the Story of Greece interest- 
ing. This is of prime importance. If a history written for the young is 
not made interesting, it had better not be written; there are already too 
many such. 

The following sentence from the author's preface well describes the 
design and contents of the book : — 


Wherever it was possible, the great and beautiful deeds, the fine stories, the 
narratives of admirable actions, the stirring and illustrative anecdotes to be found 
in the ancient writers, have been chosen to describe Greek life and civilization, in 
preference to a dry chronicle of dates and events, which would simply repel without 
instructing. 


As it was the plan of the author “to write the Story of Greece, as far 
as possible, as it appeared to the Greeks themselves,” he wisely chose 
to draw his materials directly from Herodotus and Thucydides rather 
than to “prepare a narrative compounded of the conflicting speculations 
and controversies to be found in Grote, Cox, Thirlwall, Curtius, and 
Duncker.” The plan and method thus outlined have been carried out 
with consistency and success. The style is vigorous and animated, the 
impression produced upon the mind is vivid and clear. 

An author may generally be assumed to appreciate fully his own 
work; but there is one very striking characteristic of this book, which, 
to our mind, immensely enhances its value, about which the author is 
silent in his preface. We mean the frequent comparison of things 
ancient and modern. In this way, not only is greater freshness and 
interest imparted to the narrative, but a method of looking at history 
is suggested and a habit of mind is encouraged that is invaluable. 
The method of comparison in reading history can hardly be pushed too 
far. The opposite fault of treating the history of each nation —as, for 
example, that of the Greeks and of the Romans —as if it were isolated, 
and had not, with that of another, a thousand points of similitude and 
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of unlikeness, of connection and opposition, goes far to explain the 
barrenness of the study to many minds. We have praised the book 
under examination heartily ; and we regret to have to point out some 
minor faults, and one or two of a grave character. 

The book could have been improved by some degree of compression. 
The author’s desire to give vivid, life-like pictures has led him occa- 
sionally into needless fulness of detail, and sometimes to relate what 
were better omitted. Some portions of the stories of Pisistratus and 
Periander will illustrate both points. The value of the book would be 
increased by marking the accented syllable of proper names both in 
the text and in the index. Occasionally, this is done in the text; but 
oftener it is omitted. Hippias is marked seven times in the text “ Hip- 
pias,” and three times is unmarked. This is the only error in indicat- 
ing the accented syllable that we have noticed. We presume there is 
no reason why Sarpedon, Uranus, Cephisus, Thrasybulus, etc., should be 
marked that would not apply equally well to a hundred other names. 

A number of small maps ought to have been inserted. The two that 
are given are of very little value from being broken in the middle by 
the cover, besides being very imperfect. 

It is difficult to understand by what mischance the order of the chap- 
ters in the first part happens to be what it is. Chapter VIII. should 
follow III., chapter X. should succeed VII., and chapter XII. should 
come after IX. 

It remains to point out the most regrettable fault. The book is 
written in a style admirably suited to the class of readers for whom it 
is designed. It is clear, simple, bright, seldom diffuse, and never 
wearies ; but the author seems to think that a liberal use of colloquial- 
isms and slang phrases imparts a degree of liveliness and point that is 
greatly relished by young readers. Accordingly, one meets a score of 
such expressions as “ scalawags,” “ dumbfoundered,” “ cocksure,” “ pretty 
kettle of fish,” “all for fun,” “gibble-gabble,” “had their fingers in 
every pie,” “began to fuss,” “made great asses and idiots of them- 
selves.” In short, the author forgets too often that he is not writing 
nursery tales; and he ought to have drawn far fewer illustrations 
from “Jack the Giant Killer,” “Humpty-Dumpty,” “Jack and Jill.” 
What is gained, too, by calling Lycurgus “a wonderful old fellow,” 
Aristides “a crank” or “a mugwump,” Cylon and Cleomenes “ Master 
Cylon,” “ Master Cleomenes”? Or by calling Hippias a “ Greek Micaw- 
ber, who danced up and down on the horizon ”? 

It is natural for the author to write in an interesting, sprightly way. 
It is only when he makes a conscious effort to be vivacious or humor- 
ous that good taste and good sense desert him. Let the reader turn 
for further illustration to the passages at the top of page 185 and the 
bottom of page 228. We hope to see these blemishes removed in a 
second edition, for the book seems to us by far the best young folks’ 
history of Greece that has yet been written. 
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MoveMENtTs OF Reticious THoveat.* 


Any volume bearing the name of Principal Tulloch as its author 
now recommends itself at once to broad-minded students of religion. 
His spirit, shown in his Rational Theology in England and other works 
on theological subjects, is essentially high and noble. His mind is not 
one that has studied religion from without, nor has his position or 
his habit of mind led him to controversy. Bred within the lines 
of religious thought, he has studied all the phenomena of the soul with 
a loving sympathy, enlightened by wide learning and tempered by 
genuine philosophic calm. Few writers of our day are likely to have 
a@ more salutary influence upon Unitarians, we believe, especially of 
the younger school. For even when Dr. Tulloch and Dr. Martineau, of 
one of whose notable essays this volume reminds us, do most closely 
agree in thought or word, there is an influence proceeding from the for- 
mer’s general position and cast of intellect which carries great weight of 
conviction in the very fact that he speaks to us, whether confirming 
or correcting our common Unitarian thought, from without our own 
body and from one of the great churches of Christendom. He does 
not believe “in the application of such commonplaces as ‘orthodox’ 
and ‘heterodox’ to the description of movements of religious thought.” 
He does “believe in the continuous movement of the Divine Spirit, 
enlarging, correcting, and modifying human opinion.” He has traced 
the main outline of English religious progress, on the side of thought, 
in a historical spirit, which affirms that “it is but a poor weapon to 
fight with, when you disagree with a theologian, to tell him he is no 
longer a Christian,” and that “statements like the Athanasian Creed, 
which profess to sum up divine truth,... useful as aids to faith, are 
intolerable as limitations of faith. They are really water-marks of the 
Christian consciousness of the past. To make them ponds enclosing 
that consciousness for all ages is to mistake both their real origin 
and the nature of divine truth. For this truth, as Robertson steadily 
maintained, is of the nature of poetry, ‘to be felt, and not proved.’” 

In such a temper, Dr. Tulloch has told the history of the forty years 
in England and Scotland from 1820 to 1860. His eight lectures treat 
many subjects which have been often handled before, such as the 
influence of Coleridge, the Tractarian movement, and the Broad Church. 
But these are treated with a power and freshness which make even 
a thrice-tcld tale acceptable; while the lectures on the Early Oriel 
School and Scottish Thought traverse ground not so familiar, and the 
two lectures on Carlyle as a Religious Teacher and John Stuart Mill 
and his School exhibit Dr. Tulloch’s powers of criticism and apprecia- 
tion at their finest. There is a keen edge to his impartial judgment 
on Carlyle and Froude: “The talk of sincerity is too much in the 


* Movements of Religious Thought in Britain during the Nineteenth Century. 
By John Tulloch, D.D. pp. 336. New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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mouth both of the prophet and his disciple. It is an evil weapon, 
and may be turned with too great facility many ways. ... There may be 
a cant about sincerity as about other things.” Carlyle’s great defect 
was that, “with all his intense imaginative realism in the description 
of facts,—in the portraiture of character and events,— he had little or 
no power of realizing systems of thought, and recognizing what is 
great and still living in them. Philosophies and theologies, merely 
because they are past, are all dead metaphysics,— putrescent stuff,— to 
be cast out and trodden under foot: movements of thought, apart from 
the personalities concerned in them, ... he nowhere shows a capacity of 
understanding, still less of estimating in their surviving life and power, 
as embodied in institutions, churches, articles, liturgies, or other sym- 
bols.” Of James Mill’s Dualism, inherited in some degree by his son, 
Dr. Tulloch emphatically declares: “Of all conceptions of the govern- 
ment of the world, the Dualistic is one of the coarsest and most untena- 
ble. It ignores alike the laws of reason and the comprehensive meaning 
of facts, both of which irresistibly point to a unity.” A “tone of 
superiority to the world, as if it might have been better, if they had had 
the making of it, is a remarkable feature in the intellectual character 
of both the Mills. They seem to have been unconscious of the strange 
intellectual presumption it implied, and its essential inconsistency 
with the fundamental principle of their own philosophy.” With refer- 
ence to George Grote, who accepted without examination all the an- 
tipathies as well as all the opinions of James Mill, the Principal speaks 
in words which find but too many applications in our own land: “No 
body of religious disciples have ever followed the voice of authority 
with more unhesitating decision than a large proportion of the pro- 
fessed army of modern unbelief. They have surrendered themselves 
with the most melancholy monotony to the voice of some master or 
other, without any genuine inquiry on their own part, or even any 
knowledge, sometimes, of the real character of the conclusions from 
which they dissent. It is, indeed, a pitiful comment on the weakness 
of human nature that the anti-Christendom of modern times has repro- 
duced in flagrant forms two of the worst vices of medizval Christendom, 
its intolerance and vulgar deference to authority.” 

At the risk of giving a false impression of Dr. Tulloch’s work, 
which is marked throughout by an earnest desire to appreciate all 
forms of thought at their best, we cannot forbear to quote one more 
of his judgments, on a very different man from Grote. F. D. Maurice, 
when it was proposed to abolish subscription at the universities, “ now 
showed that strange turn for paradox which never left him in connec- 
tion with public movements. ... This extraordinary refinement in argu- 
ment, the tendency to see things in a different light from other people, 
and even from his own first plain impression, was an unhappy charac- 
teristic of Maurice all through his life.” Dr. Tulloch, as his readers 
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know, writes with no little charm of expression. His literary grace is 
equal to the charity and comprehension of his thought, and the dedica- 
tion of these lectures to Mrs. Oliphant well indicates the “ humanity” 
of his mind. Inscriptions of religious works to novelists, even to such 
novelists as Mrs. Oliphant, are not common. 

N. P. G. 


Tae CoNnsoLATIONS OF SCIENCE.* 


This very able and suggestive work should have been noticed in the 
Review at the time of its appearance last year. We are glad to know 
that it will be issued in a revised edition before long, and we trust that 
the new edition will have the help of some friend of the author that has 
used the English language from his cradle. For to Mr. Straub, evi- 
dently, our tongue is a foreign one, which he does not use as a native 
would; and the one great defect of his work — which must deter many 
from reading it who would be greatly attracted by his treatment of a 
subject of never-dying fascination—is its obscurity of style, arising 
from insufficient acquaintanc2 with the difficult English needed to set 
forth such a theme. Not a few sentences remain blind after a third 
reading. The extreme use of the passive voice is very noticeable, and 
uses of words in senses strange to our ears arecommon. Of these last, 
“mineral,” and “ mineralistic,” in the sense usually of “material” and 
“ materialistic,” is the worst, though Prof. Dana’s definition of “ min- 
eral,” as here given, shows how Mr. Straub was led to think that “ miner- 
alistic bias,” or “habits of reasoning,” is a proper-expression. A “ taste 
of fitness ” is a milder instance. 

The matter of Mr. Straub’s volume is of such high value as to make 
its awkward clothing an occasion of regret. He recognizes the drift of 
modern science toward the perception of a spiritual universe, of which 
the authentic witnesses are those invisible forces that form the chief 
subject-matter of research. Force is real, the main reality, indeed, in 
our world; yet it is unseen. The vital force in the vegetable world 
moulds from within: its work is broad and plain, its self is a secret. The 
intellectual life in man, the most wonderful of forces, in like manner, 
creates a higher world within this world of sense, and suggests the in- 
evitable thought of other “ worlds unrealized,” lying about or above us. 
If we consider the immense uses of imagination in the modern con- 
struction of scientific theory, we shall see that the edification of a future 
life by the believing mind makes much less of a draft upon our fancy 
or our faith. By dwelling upon the unseen side of things, the ever 
necessary counterpart of the side that is’ seen, we shall face the 
question of immortality in a very different spirit from that of the 
sheer materialism which is sure everything lies in the common light of 
day, unmysterious and always explainable. 


* The Consolations of Science, or Contributions from Sctence to the Hope of Im- 
mortality, and Kindred Themes. By Jacob Straub. Chicago: Colegrove Book Co. 
1884. 
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Mr. Straub has brought out with great force of thought and large 
range of illustration the propriety and the necessity of considering this 
aspect of things,— the aspect that they bear to complete thought, not the 
one presented to the partial eye. With most of the conclusions we 
warmly agree. His spirit is fair, reverent, and earnest; and his tone of 
interest in this great matter, which is so apt to disturb the balance of 
the mind long occupied with it, has remained firm and sane, even when 
conceding not a little dangerous ground to the spiritist. The author's 
general conclusions are such as to lead us to wider views of the rela- 
tions of mind to mind, and of the influence of the other worlds of the 
“unseen universe” upon this one, than the superficial views most cur- 
rent. But spiritism and scientific development alike are enlarging our 
notions of the sphere and influence of mind iu the general scheme of 
things. Mr. Straub’s review of the wide field of scientific thought 
touching upon the immortal hope has the sanity of a believer in the 
worth of natural science, and the hopefulness of a believer in mind as 
supreme. To his criticism of monism, that theory in one form or 
another so absolutely necessary, in our view, to any conception of a 
proper universe, we cannot, indeed, subscribe. Prof. Bain’s novel appli- 
cation of the Athanasian Creed, “neither confounding the persons nor 
dividing the substance,” in the double-faced unity, is more agreeable, 
even to our Unitarian mind! N. P. G. 


A Common Sense View of the Books of the Old Testament, by the late Rev. 
Dr. R. P. Stebbins, is an excellent popular introduction to the reading 
of the Old Testament, well fitted to give the untheological mind a clear, 
succinct notion of that great literature, in its wide variety of history, 
poetry, and prophecy. The stand-point is the moderate rationalism of 
the generation to which the author belonged. The principal value of 
the book should be in liberalizing the ideas of those who come to the 
Bible with prepossessions such as few Unitarians of any age now bring 
to it. For Dr. Stebbins’ well-known antipathy to the school of Old 
Testament criticism now ascendant in the circles of rationalism is here 
very plainly marked. The appeal to common sense made in the title 
and in the note on page 64, for example, is one not to be allowed in such 
matters as these; for it is simply an appeal from the learned to the igno- 
rant. The note holds up to the derision of the uneduca‘ed reader six of 
the most eminent critics of Germany. It is almost superfluous to say 
that such treatment applied fifty years ago to Dr. Stebbins’ own ration- 
alism would have made short work of his “common sense,” which was 
then the almost exclusive property of just such critics. The Sunday 
School Society would have done well to give the book, in many features 
so admirably executed, a title less questionable, whether viewed from 


the orthodox or from the heterodox stand-point. (Sunday School So- 
ciety, Boston.) 
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St. Nicnotas Sones.* 


Of all the books for children which the holidays have brought to 
light, we have seen none that is more attractive than this volume of St. 
Nicholas Songs. Given some aptitude for singing, and it will be a great 
addition to the happiness of any household into which it goes. It is not 
merely a reproduction of words and music that have been already pub- 
lished in St. Nicholas. The words have been so published, with some 
few exceptions. The music is all new, and has been written expressly 
for this book. There are one hundred and twelve songs, thirty-two 
composers, and one hundred and forty illustrations. The illustrations 
are from St. Nicholas, and are some of them very pretty, some of them 
very humorous, and some of them very beautiful. This threefold char- 
acterization is equally applicable to the words and music of the various 
songs. The names of the composers are such as are well known to all 
lovers of good music. Among them are Damrosch, Warren, Hoffman, 
Mosenthal, Millard, Stanley, Chadwick, Pratt, Hatton, and Stoekel. 
One pleasant feature of the book is the adaptation of several of the 
pieces to compositions by several. different composers. No less than four 
have tried their hands at “ The Minuet,” by Mary Mapes Dodge, which 
is deserving of the best of them. In general, the composers seem to 
have entered very heartily into the spirit of the songs. J. We C. 


Unity Songs Resung is the happy title of a dainty little volume of 
verses, by some twenty-five different hands, selected from the columns 
of our Western contemporary, Unity. Few periodicals of any grade 
in this country could produce from their files of the past five years so 
charming a collection of tender and thoughtful verse as this. It 
contains eight of Mr. Gannett’s poems and six from F. L. Hosmer, 
whose hymns are admirable. From others, like J. V. Blake, J. T. Sun- 
derland, John Tunis, Mrs. Brotherton, Mrs. Griswold, Mrs. Marean, and 
Mrs. Woolley, there are varied expressions of the deeper life of souls 
that have not been afraid of freedom, of light, or of search, and, while 
not always unvexed “by the painful riddle of this earth,” have seen 
earnest thought at length bring forth a cheerful patience of faith and 
hope. N. P. G. 


Historic Boys.t 


There have been many valuable books for boys the past few years, 
but this surpasses all the historical ones. It leaves nothing to be de- 
sired in the way of illustration or the admirable manner of narration. 


* St. Nicholas Songs. With Illustrations. New York : Century Co. 


1 Historie Boys. By E.8. Brooks. New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
The Knickerbocker Press. 1885. 
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cal Preface by James Reed. Price $1.00. 

Studies in Shakespeare. By Richard Grant White. Price $1.75. 
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Darwinism, and Other Essays. By John Fiske. Price $2.00. 
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Holmes. Price $1.50. 
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From the American Unitarian Association, Boston. 
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From Cupples, Upham & Co., Boston. 
Mind Cure on a Material Basis. By Sarah Elizabeth Titcomb. 
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Sixteenth Annual Report of the Bureau. 


From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
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The Life and Times of Samuel Bowles. By George 8S. Merriam. In two volumes. 
Cloth. $3.00 for the two. 


From Robert Carter & Brothers, New York. 
The Period of the Reformation. By Ludwig Hiiusser. Edited by Wilhelm 
Oncken. Translated by Mrs. Sturge. 


From George H. Buchanan, Philadelphia. 
The Ethics of Geo Eliot’s Works. By the late John Crombie Brown. With 
an Introduction by Charles Gordon Ames. 


From Col Book Co., Chicago. 
Seed Thoughts for the Growing Life from Robert Browning and Others. Selected 
by Mary E. Burt. Price 20 cents. 


: From the Catholic Publication Society Co., New York. 
The [llustrated Catholic Family Annual for 1886. 


From Library of State Board of Agriculture, Michigan. 
Twenty-third Annual Report of the Secretary of the State Board of Agriculture of 
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“SS rrom ns, Green & Co., London, Eng. 
A System ofPsychology. By Daniel Greenleaf Thompson. In two volumes. 
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